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EDITORIAL... 


Time for a Change? 


Forty years ago, when commercial subjects were first extensively offered 
in the public high schools, the avowed objective was preparation for shorthand, 
bookkeeping, and other clerical occupations. For thirty-five years the gradu~- 
ates from these courses found but little difficulty in obtaining clerical positions. 


As the practical value of commercial courses in the high school came to 
be generally recognized, more and more schools, even small high schools in 
rural areas, introduced commercial subjects. During the period from 1922 to 
1928, while the high school enrollment in the country as a whole increased 
34%, the enrollment in commercial subjects increased 77%. Today the high 
school population grows in every community; and evidence indicates that the 
proportion in commercial subjects continues to expand even more rapidly. 
As at least 75% of these pupils are in typewriting, bookkeeping, shorthand, 
and arithmetic classes, evidently almost three-fourths of the million or more 
high school students who will select a commercial course this school year will 
seek employment as bookkeepers, stenographers, or other kinds of clerical 
workers, just as their predecessors have done for the past forty years or more. 


But the query arises: Can all these youths expect to find employment as 
clerical workers? The 1930 census data on commercial workers under 20 years 
of age indicates quite clearly that they cannot. For instance in the school 
year 1927-28, 47,641 boys were enrolled in high school shorthand classes, but, 
in April, 1930, when all who graduated from these classes should have been 
at work only 6,341 were enumerated as employed as typists or stenographers. 


Has not the time come for a careful study of the economic returns from 
the teaching of clerical commercial subjects in the secondary schools? There 
are other objectives for high school commercial subjects as worthy as prepa- 
ration for clerical occupations. 


Even more important than the vocational objective for secondary schools 
are the economic efficiency and economic integration objectives. Every home 
and every farm in this country is a kind of business enterprise. In most schools, 
especially those in rural areas, appropriate courses should be offered to con- 
tribute to outcomes which will function in the business of everyday economic 
activities. The education of consumers in economic buying, in using business 
services, in investing safely is socially and economically more important than 
an unattainable clerical vocational objective. 


Apparently the time is here when education for clerical occupations should 
be less generally offered, so that schools which cannot reasonably expect to 
provide adequate training for office work will offer those commercial subjects 
which will result in worth-while returns to their pupils. The great multitude 
of those mentally and socially unsuited for clerical occupations should be en- 
rolled in those courses which contribute most to economic understanding and 
more efficient management of personal, 


home, and farm business activities. In 
short, a revolutionary expansion of com- by V7, 
mercial education to free it from the 
traditions of clerical vocational training 


seems to be the next step toward com- Chief, Commercial Education Service 
mercial education of greater economic Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
and social significance. tion, Washington, D. C. 


(This is the first of a series of editorials by leaders in commercial education.) 
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Present Trends 
In Junior Business Training 


by 
Carryl Nelson Thurber 


Glendale High School 
Glendale, California 


Mr. Thurber says: ‘‘ Junior business training today 
should be informational rather than vocational.’’ 


Reprinted from Symposium On Com- 
mercial Education, Southern California Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, October, 1931. 


Tue fullest benefit to be derived from 
any consideration of present trends in junior 
business training will result, I believe, from our 
interpreting “‘present trends” in a broad, com- 
prehensive way —as referring not only to what 
these trends are but also to what they should be 

‘were conditions surrounding the teaching of the 
subject ideal. 

The aim of all education must be to prepare 
the youth of today for their lives of tomorrow— 
to prepare them to lead happy, useful lives in 
every possible respect and in whatever field of 
endeavor they may find themselves. With that 
statement no one will, I am sure, take issue. 

Commercial education, more perhaps than 
any other type, must hold this objective always 
in view, for our commercial graduates do not, in 
the average case, have the benefit of that further 
refining and polishing process which the college 
or university offers academic and professional 
course students. The commerce student’s period 
of preparation for life is usually sorely circum- 
scribed, at least in length of time available for it. 
His preparation is measurably shorter than that 
of students in other courses, yet the imminence 
of his need of such preparation is greater than 
that of any of the rest. When the commerce 
student leaves school, he must plunge immedi- 
ately into the modern maelstrom of business; he 
must “start from scratch” in the race for success; 
“earning a living” becomes for him a very imme- 
diate and a very pressing problem. 

If commercial education must do its work 
fast and well, and must concentrate within the 
brief span of four short years that preparation 
for life to which in other fields eight or even more 
years are devoted, then every course in the com- 
merce curriculum, the content of every course, 
its methodology and materials, everything about 


it must justify its inclusion in that curriculum by 
virtue of its direct and immediate contribution 
towards the attainment of this desired objective. 
Extraneous, irrelevant, or immaterial details 
must be ruthlessly weeded out. We simply have 
not the time to elaborate our courses culturally, 
except and only in so far as the cultural aspects 
contribute directly to a quicker, more compre- 
hensive understanding of the practical essentials 
by the student. 

And that, logically enough, brings us to 
junior business training, as a particular subject 
in the commercial education field, and to the 
bearing which our general conclusions just offered 
may have on this specific course. 


First, it is the writer’s contention that junior 
business training today should be an informa- 
tional rather than a vocational course. Time was, 
not sO many years ago, when but two doors 
offered egress from the cloister of the schoolroom 
to the amphitheater of business. These doors 
were labelled, plainly and correctly enough, book- 
keeping and stenography—and the avenues of 
progress which they opened up to the beginner 
were as narrowly restricted as the names on the 
doors implied. The bookkeeper of that time was 
just a bookkeeper, neither more nor less; the 
stenographer was a stenographer, not a secretary. 
True, these beginners often achieved account- 
ancy, secretaryship, or some such goal later on; 
but they did so through post-school efforts, not 
through school training. 


As a next step, numerous other so-called 
“vocations” began to be recognized as offering a 
legitimate field of endeavor—and hence of train- 
ing—for the business neophyte. Billing and 
shipping clerks, entry clerks, machine operators, 
traffic managers—these and others like them 
were the “jobs” now studied by commerce stu- 
dents in our high schools. The field of possible 
endeavor had truly broadened. But note this; 
these opportunities were still of the subordinate, 
almost mechanical type which for so long limited 
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the training of the commerce student to just one 
thing—intensive training for a particular job. 
While there were constantly more and more 
different kinds of jobs opening up, the educa- 
tional objective of preparation for them remained 
as before. A student training for some one of 
fifteen particular business positions differs from 
a student training for one of three or four such 
positions only in the variety of choice offered 
him. 

Today, however, all this is changed, just as 
business itself has changed. When, in business, 
the undertaker became the mortician and the 
realtor replaced the real estate agent, a change 
took place that went considerably beyond a mere 
matter of terminology, or nomenclature. The 
real significance of the development lay in its 
indication of a broadening of mental horizons, an 
enlargement of the scope and hence of the possi- 
bilities inherent in certain business activities. 

Just so the beginner in business has had his 
horizon of opportunity widened. Today we rec- 
ognize that the student trained to become a 
shipping clerk may never become that at all; the 
typist may find her real opportunity as a comp- 
tometer operator; the bookkeeper, as a salesman. 
Too much intensive, detailed training in a specific 
kind of work is perforce outmoded today, at 
least from the high school commerce department 
point of view, however valuable such training 
may well be for the university student. Such 
intensive specialization has come to be recog- 
nized as possessing two definite drawbacks: first, 
the student’s field of opportunity, as explained 
above, has been so broadened that the scope and 
content of his education must, in fairness to him, 
be correspondingly broadened, which in itself 
precludes too intensive specialization because of 
lack of time; and second, when there are so 
many possible avenues to business success, as 
there are today, it becomes increasingly difficult 
to foretell with any accuracy down which avenue 
the student will elect, or be forced to travel. 
Hence he must be equipped for the journey in a 
way to enable him to meet any and all contingen- 
cies, in so far as such preparation is possible 
within the scope of a four-year high school 
course. 

But what has this to do with junior business 
training, a mere introductory course, offered back 
in the seventh, eighth, or ninth year? 

Just this: the point has been made that 
every commerce course or subject must shape its 
methods and limit its content so as to contribute 
to the common commercial education objective— 
a compact, concise, comprehensive general busi- 
ness training. Therefore junior business training 
must do the same, and to do it, the course should 
be general rather than specific, informational and 


instructive as to general principles governing 
business operations as a whole rather than too 
detailed or too elaborate in its treatment of 
specific vocations. 

One more point in favor of making the course 
informational lies in the acknowledged need of 
the modern citizen, be he professional or layman, 
executive or subordinate, expert or tyro, for at 
least a smattering of accurate, reliable general 
business knowledge, that he may successfully 
and intelligently transact those everyday business 
affairs which seem an unescapable part of our 
lives today. Since handling such transactions 
seldom requires any specific training as a shipping 
clerk, a typist, a bookkeeper, or what-not, such 
specific training would seem in these instances to 
involve lost time and effort. 

The giving of general fundamental informa- 
tion regarding business—information as necessary 
and valuable to the academic as to the commerce 
student—should be peculiarly the task of our 
modern course in junior business training. 

With the writer’s second contention there will 
be many who will disagree. Briefly, the conten- 
tion is this: junior business training should be so 
planned and taught, as to methodology, that it 
may, if necessary, stand by itself, as a terminal 
rather than as a preparatory course. 

Note, please, that word “may.” It is not our 
contention that the value of the course for pre- 
paratory purposes as an introduction to book- 
keeping, for example, should be lost sight of, for 
a moment. But we do contend that the emphasts 
should not be on the “preparatory” objective. 
Indeed, preparation for some later course should 
hardly be considered as an objective at all, we 
believe, for this reason: today the percentage of 
our high school students whom the economic 
situation is forcing out into the world at the end 
of eight, eight and one-half, or nine years is con- 
tinually increasing. These students have there- 
fore become a very real, very present problem, 
educationally speaking and otherwise. Obviously 
they must have their opportunity; they are en- 
titled to an educational square deal; we cannot— 
and do not—dismiss them with a heedless shrug 
and a callous “too bad.” To disregard them in 
this way would be neither sense nor justice. 

How, then, are they to be given our best, and 
the most of that best we can manage to put before 
them in the short time at their and our disposal? 
Specifically, how may this be done in the com- 
merce department? Does not the answer lie 
primarily in that introductory of all the com- 
merce department courses, junior business train- 
ing—the one course which every commerce 
student is most likely to take, and to take first? 
And in that case, isn’t our only sure-fire way of 
working out the problem to make the junior 








business training course a complete unit, in and 
of itself, so that those students who receive the 
benefit of this one course but perhaps of no other 
course we offer, may yet leave us with some 
certain amount of worth-while, really helpful 
knowledge and training? We believe it is. 

As to what is meant by the suggestion that 
we handle the course as a terminal subject, the 
writer's only idea is that the emphasis at all 
times should be on fundamentals, not on details; 
on principles, not on lengthy applications of 
them; and on the consideration during the course 
of the greatest possible number of the fundamen- 
tal business operations of today rather than on 
intensive study of those few operations which 
may be exemplified in the carrying on of a few 
specific vocations. In other words, this second 
contention is really offered as supporting the 
first, but from what seems a rather different 
angle of consideration. We first held that the 
course be made intormational because the demand 
today was for general rather than specific train- 
ing in business fundamentals; now we advance 
the theory that the course be primarily informa- 
tional because the time element suggests the 
desirability of handling the work that way. 

A third and final contention regarding what 
present trends in junior business training should 
be is offered—a contention which may be even 
more provocative of disagreement than were the 
other two. Here it is. Junior business training 
should be made attractive to the students taking 
it. That our exact meaning may be made plain, 
we hasten to give to “attractive” the connotation 
“provocative of interested thought and comment, 
intriguing, challenging,” rather than in any 
sense merely amusing or diverting. ‘True, the 
welcomed leavening of a little humor now and 
then will be relished here, as elsewhere; nor need 
it prove other than beneficial. But our job of 
preparing our youths to earn their livelihood is 
so pressing and so tremendous a task that in 
most instances our injection of lighter moments 
into classroom work must perforce be fortuitous 
rather than calculated. 

Now, why should junior business training, in 
particular, be made attractive? First, because 
for most commerce students this course is their 
first introduction to all high school commercial 
work. In and from this course these students 
are to begin the acquisition of whatever equip- 
ment, of knowledge, of understanding, and of 
attitude toward the work, they are to acquire 
toward fighting the battle of business later on. 
Therefore, since it is axiomatic that any worker 
tends to do best that which he most enjoys 
doing, may we not advisedly try to make these 
commerce department beginners ike our com- 
mercial work? And isn’t out best opportunity for 
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doing this during the first course these students 
have with us? 

To sum up our contentions; junior business 
training can best serve the needs of our present- 
day commerce department students by being 
broadly informational rather than vocational; 
by being as nearly terminal as is possible in so 
elementary a subject; and by being presented in 
the guise of an alluring gateway to an interesting, 
worth-while career. 


Now we come to the question of actual present 
trends. Just how is present-day treatment of 
junior business training conforming in its method- 
ology and its materials to these ideals we have 
attempted to set up? After a study of much of 
the recently available material in the way of 
textbooks, work books, budgets, forms, and the 
like, and after consultation with those whose 
daily work involves putting into practice their 
conception of how the subject should be handled, 
what conclusions may we justifiably reach? Do 
these conclusions support our initial contentions, 
or do they flout and refute them? 

We betieve that practice bears out theory, in 
the main, most admirably. We seem to be pro- 
gressing along the indicated paths very definitely. 


Take first the matter of handling junior busi- 
ness training as an informational rather than as 
a vocational course. The majority of texts and 
other material of today no longer stress the 
detailed routine of various “jobs,” nor do they 
include in their problem material long drills in 
the filling out of business forms which, experience 
has shown, may be here today and obsolete 
tomorrow. Today’s textbooks, too, stress the 
general rather than the narrowly vocational 
utility of the information they present, and of 
the training they purport to give. Reference 
books and how to use them, travel information of 
the universally useful sort, the use of every-day 
facilities such as the telephone, telegraph and 
postal service, simple principles and practices of 
banking, the fundamentals of insurance and 
investments—these are the materials of junior 
business training today, rather than “How to be 
a Shipping Clerk.”’ Moreover, the material under 
these headings is presented for the standpoint of 
its general interest and usefulness to anyone, not 
merely with reference to its importance in the 
handling of one or two specific types of business 
“jobs.” 

Next we may note that this information, 
rightly enough, is being watched more and more 
carefully with reference to its timeliness. No 
longer are students or teachers satisfied with 
out-of-date statistics, outmoded or obsolete 
forms, data which time has rendered of question- 


(Concluded on page 44) 
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of Single and Double 


“‘Commercial educators are beginning to 
realize that the ‘law of diminishing utility’ 
is manifesting itself in the double period.’ 


by 


Bessie A. Young 
Waterloo West High School 
Waterloo, lowa 


Extracts from a thesis submitted in 
part fulfillment of the requirements for an 
. A. degree, University of Iowa. 


In the early history of the typewriter 
the task of furnishing an operator was an impor- 
tant one. It was usually a part of a salesman’s 
job to persuade some one to become an operator, 
and then, in most cases, to train that operator in 
the shortest possible time. 

In these modern days, when typewriting is of 
universal significance as a subject in the curric- 
ulum of a high school, commercial educators are 
questioning the amount of time to be spent on it, 
or rather the number of minutes which may be 
used to advantage. 

Some of the larger schools have supervised 
study periods, or double periods, while most of 
the smaller schools, from necessity, have single 
periods in order that the teachers may teach 
more subjects. 

What commercial teachers need today is not 
only information about the skill which a student 
has acquired, but also they need accurate infor- 
mation in regard to the rapidity with which a 
student is progressing, or how rapidly it is possible 
for him to progress. In other words, commercial 
educators are beginning to realize that the “law 
of diminishing utility” is manifesting itself in the 
double period. 

One may find that because the students in 
smaller schools have to do their work in a shorter 
time, perhaps forty minutes, they concentrate or 
focus their attention in intensive study and can 


Relative Efficiency 
Periods in Typewriting 





enter the district and state contests with a defi- 
nite idea of what is expected of them—writing 
sixty, seventy, eighty words a minute. 


However, looking at these results is not 
enough. Those interested may examine the type- 
writing survey conducted in the St. Louis High 
Schools on May 20, 1924, the primary purpose 
of which was to throw light on the two-year and 
the four-year commercial course. 


George R. Johnson, Director of Tests and 
Measurements, in the St. Louis survey, raises the 
following question: “Should double-period in- 
struction be discontinued? It is evident from the 
data shown graphically that the double-period 
instruction gives a very small return for the in- 
vestment. There is no scientific evidence to indi- 
cate that this small increment in proficiency is 
necessitated by commercial demands; on the con- 
trary an investigation made by Dr. E. G. Black- 
stone in Detroit seems to indicate that the 
performance of employed typists is even lower 
than the attainment of the St. Louis students 
under single period instruction.” 


Another survey, “Typewriting Achievement 
at the End of the First Year, Speeds Attained 
and Errors Made” by Mr. C. B. Owens, Baiti- 
more, Maryland, gives the importance of type- 
writing speed in the first year. Mr. Owens says 
that one must not alone visualize the keyboard, 
but must also gain the muscle-memory sense 
through attentive practice so that the more 
complete this automatization, the greater the 
facility in operation. “Thus, facility in writing, 








or speed with a minimum of errors, flows from 
good technique.” 

He says that students in later years are likely 
to be better writers, for they are more purposeful 
in their work, and they are more anxious to learn. 

Mr. Owens states that in the first year work, 
the highest speed made was 58, with the highest 
median speed, 40.1. (Forty is the average speed 
made at the end of the first year in all schools.) 
He further states that ability improves not so 
much by the mere use of the machine, but rather 
by the effort made. 

The writer believes that the last statement is 
very much in keeping with the intensive study 
in single periods. 

A third study which is necessary to consider 
is “Objective Measurement of Accomplishment 
in Typewriting of High School Commercial Pupils 
in Indiana” by Vernal H. Carmichael, M. A., 
Assistant Professor of Commerce, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. Mr. Car- 
michael says that as a result of this study these 
conclusions may be drawn: “There is little corre- 
lation between the results achieved in words a 
minute in the test and the size of a school as 
measured by its enrollment. In the case of the 
extremely large and the extremely small schools 
there is an inverse correlation between the re- 
sults achieved in speed and the size of the school. 
The achievement in words a minute of the schools 
giving double periods of 80 to 90 minutes daily 
to typing exceeds the achievement in words a 
minute of the schools giving single periods of 40 
to 60 minutes each day to typing. The results 
achieved in speed by the double-period schools 
vary directly with the increase in the length of 
the school year. Results achieved in speed by the 
single-period schools vary indirectly with the in- 
crease in the length of the school year.” 

It is felt by the writer that the difference be- 
tween the results achieved by the double-period 
schools and the results achieved by the single- 
period schools is not great enough to justify the 
use of the double period. Especially is this true 
of the eight- and nine-month schools. Consid- 
ering single- and double-period schools simulta- 
neously, there is little correlation between the 
results achieved in words a minute in the test 
and the length of the school year. 

It is the duty of administrators of high schools, 
as well as typewriting instructors, to know with 
a reasonable degree of certainty whether they are 
justified in requiring single or double periods. 
Some scientific basis should be established to de- 
termine the most satisfactory length of period for 
a typewriting course. 

The St. Louis survey dues that the amount 
of added skill produced by doubling the period 
of instruction is small, about two words a minute, 
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and single time instruction seems to secure a level 
of proficiency adequate for commercial needs. 
Since these surveys are for only two cities and 
for one state, it is advisable to investigate a larger 
number of schools in order to make our study 
valid. Mr. Carmichael, in his Indiana survey, 
proved that double periods did not produce re- 
sults in comparison with the amount of time 
devoted to the subject. 


PURPOSE OF INVESTIGATION 


This investigation concerning the relative 
efficiency of double and single periods in type- 
writing was begun as a result of many years of 
controversy over the relative value of single and 
double periods in typewriting. While teachers 
have been pretty well agreed that double periods 
are not worthwhile, they have been unable to 
prove the correctness of this attitude because of 
lack of data. The purpose of this study is to 
provide sufficient data. This problem has occu- 
pied the minds of every thoughtful public school 
administrator and every typewriting teacher 
during the past few years when so many changes 
have been going on in the high school commercial 
curriculum. They have known that in order to 
be accredited in the North Central Association, 
four hundred minutes a week must be given to 
typewriting. This would require a period of 
eighty minutes each day, five days each week, 
having one consecutive period or two nonconsec- 
utive periods. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


In order to properly carry on this investiga- 
tion, a letter was sent to superintendents asking 
their permission to send a questionnaire to their 
typewriting teachers. Accompanying the ques- 
tionnaire was the teacher’s letter explaining the 
purpose of the investigation, and urging the 
teacher’s cooperation. One hundred fifty ques- 
tionnaires were sent to the teachers designated 
by the superintendents in the public high schools 
of twenty-seven states of the Union. Question- 
naires were returned from seventy-five achools 
using the single period, and twenty schools using 
the double period, altogether representing stu- 
dents in twenty-three states of the Union:Arkan- 
sas, California, South Carolina, Colorado, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, 
Massachussetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

The teachers who filled out the questionnaires 
were very much interested in this subject and 
seemed to feel it a privilege to cooperate in this 
important project which had occupied the minds 
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of typewriting supervisors and teachers for such 
a long time. 

To diagnose the two situations ot single and 
double periods, a series of tests was compiled 
under Dr. Blackstone’s supervision to test many 
phases of typewriting work. The tests were diffi- 
cult enough so that perfect scores were not likely 
to be made. 

This series consisted of the following: 

1. A test in straight copy work to test speed 
and accuracy. 

2. A test on a legal paper to determine accu- 
racy alone. 

3. A test in letter writing. 

4. An identification test on the parts of the 
typewriter. 

5. An identification test to determine ability 
to combine characters on the machine to make 
symbols not found on the machine. 

6. A test in syllabication. 

7A. True-False test. 

7B. Multiple-Response test. 

8. The Lessenberry letter-writing test. 

g. A test in copying, computing, and tabulat- 
ing an invoice. 

Thirty-five hundred copies of the test were 
then distributed among the schools which had 
signified their willingness to cooperate. Out of 
this number thirty-three hundred were returned 
for tabulation. 


The students who participated were second- 
semester students; that is, those students who 
had begun their study in the previous September. 
The single periods varied somewhat in length 
from 40 minutes to 60 minutes. The double 
periods ranged from 65 minutes to 90 minutes. 
The two groups had practically the same train- 
ing, except that one had the advantage or dis- 
advantage of a longer practice period. 


The writer of this study was unable to secure 
all data necessary to state how many of the 
schools had a part of the period supervised or 
what percentage of the time was unsupervised. 
If there was a considerable part of the time 
supervised, the results did not show any consid- 
erable difference. 


THE INVESTIGATION 


The tests were sent out to teachers with 
instructions for giving the tests, in addition to 
the instructions printed on the test sheets. In 
order that the results might represent the ac- 
complishments of the students at the beginning 
of the second semester, the tests were sent out 
during January, with specific instructions to give 
them during the next month and return them, at 
the latest, by April 1. The results represent the 


accomplishments of students who had had from 
six to seven months of work in typewriting. 

Before the tests could be scored, the weight 
given to each part had to be determined. On 
account of the variety in the parts of the test, 
and not knowing how much weight each part 
should have, each part was arbitrarily weighted 
so that each one would bear approximately the 
same weight as follows: 


Section I, Checked by the Blackstone method 
could bring a score of 343, and divided by 


i tatin sé vcnene ke dweeanecnseeatousexs 85 
Section II, Accuracy 100 divided by two.... 50 
Section III, Test in letterwriting, 25 correc- 

tions multiplied by 2. 50 


Section IV, Identification of the parts of the 
typewriter, 20 points multiplied by 24% .. 50 

Section V, Identification test to determine 
ability to combine characters on the ma- 
chine to make symbols not on the machine, 


20 points multiplied  ¢ | 50 
Section VI, Syllabication, 25 points multiplied 

by 2. 50 
ieaten VII A, True- false t test, 20 > points ‘mul- 

I ins beak Laaawecne do eh os 50 
Section VII B, Multiple-Response test, 12 

points multiplied by 4.. are . 48 
Section VIII, Lessenberry letterwriting test, 

eae 50 


Section IX, A test in copying, ‘computing and 
tabulating an invoice, 8 points multiplied 
by 6 

i i cntaccbaniikcndte hewn 
The tests were scored by a group of students 
under the supervision of the writer. Many of the 
tests were checked twice to eliminate any errors 
which would’ materially affect the final results. 
The first section was scored by the Blackstone 
method, with the measures of speed and accuracy 
combined in a single score. To find the score, 
the following process was used: Multiply the 
number of strokes a minute by 10. Divide this 
product by the number of errors plus 10. Thus: 


Score = Strokes a minute X 10 





Errors + 10 


The second section was scored according to 
International Rules, the accuracy portion being 
stressed especially. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


In view of the problem as stated, the following 
conclusions may be drawn, and certain recom- 
mendations are justified: 

1. The number of students examined—3,300 








in seventy-five cities in twenty-three states—is 
large enough to yield conclusive results, 

2. The single period is yielding slightly more 
than the double periods. 

3. If the double period, either in consecutive 
or in nonconsecutive order, is as valuable as 
was maintained in former years, the double 
period should have scored many points higher. 


4. Even though the test may not be without 
flaw in construction and final in its findings, yet 
the fact that the proportion of single periods to 
double periods in schools examined is 5 to 1, of 
itself, is significant. Furthermore, it was prob- 
ably as fair for one group as for the other. 


5. The fact that many people to whom 
inquiries were made about this study said that 
they believed the double period belonged to the 
antiques in high school commercial training, 
proves teachers have already discovered that the 
principle of diminishing utility operates in type- 
writing as well as in economics. Up to a certain 
point extra time proves a valuable investment; 
beyond that point the student does not receive 
commensurate benefit. 


6. The tabulation of results reveals the fact 
that in many cases in which this test was in- 
volved, those who had double period instruction 
were marking time. At the lower range their 
scores were superior, but in the higher range the 
single period group surpassed them im speed and 
accuracy, letter forms, syllabication, true-false, 
multiple response, Lessenberry test, and on the 
invoice. 

7. The results reveal that intensive methods 
of teaching in single period classes would result 
in better typing students, with a great saving of 
time. 

8. If students can become just as proficient 
in a single period of forty-five minutes, it should 
not be necessary to compel them to waste time 
in longer periods which might be used very 
advantageously in other fields of work closely 
connected with typewriting; for example, Eng- 
lish, shorthand, and spelling. 

9g. In as much as the single period is twelve 
points superior in the composite group and two 
points superior in the individual groups, this 
fact ought to be given consideration by the North 
Central Association in lowering the number of 
minutes required in order to be accredited. 

10. However, the results of tests given to 
stenographers and secretaries show that those 
training stenographers and secretaries should 
stress the following: straight copy with high de- 
gree of accuracy and speed; letter writing, espe- 
cially as to form, usage, punctuation, spacing, 
spelling, capitalization, abbreviation; the learn- 
ing of the parts of the machine so that they may 
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be identified when needed; extra characters not 
on the keyboard; syllabication; and tabulation. 


EXPERIMENT WITH STENOGRAPHERS 
AND SECRETARIES 


Typewriting tests are very often constructed 
and given to high school students without any 
thought of their practical value in an office. 

The group of tests used in this study were 
constructed not only to diagnose the difficulties 
that high school students encounter, but also to 
test stenographers and secretaries as to their 
ability to write speedily, as well as accurately; 
their knowledge of letter forms; their ability to 
correct rough drafts; their ability to identify the 
parts of the machine, as well as characters not on 
the keyboard; and their ability to tabulate an 
invoice in a short time. 


Stenographers and secretaries have the right 
to expect training in high school which will 
enable them to make steady and encouraging 
progress in their work in the office. The business 
man has a right to expect this also, as the success- 
ful future of the business office depends upon 
meeting the business needs. 


Fifty stenographers and secretaries in Water- 
loo, Grinnell, and Iowa City made this part of 
the investigation possible. 


Therefore, the attention of those interested 
in this study might advantageously be called to 
the results. In speed and accuracy the stenog- 
raphers and secretaries ranked far ahead of the 
students in both the lower and upper levels of 
intelligence. In accuracy alone, there was very 
little difference in the median but in the upper 
and lower levels the stenographers and secretaries 
ranked ahead of the student. In the correction 
of the rough draft the stenographers and secre- 
taries proved to be more proficient. Stenogra- 
phers and secretaries ranked higher in identifying 
parts of the machine. In the identification of 
characteristics not on the keyboard the students 
in the middle and upper levels were superior to 
the stenographers and secretaries. In the true- 
false test on theory the stenographers and secre- 
taries showed no perceptible superiority, probably 
because of the fact that true-false tests were not 
so common a few years ago when the stenogra- 
phers and secretaries received their training. 
Students in the upper levels of intelligence proved 
superior in the multiple-response test. The 
Lessenberry letter-writing test was handled much 
more ably by the stenographers and secretaries 
than by the students. The stenographers and 
secretaries in only the middle and upper levels 
proved to be superior in tabulating the invoice. 


(Concluded on page 44) 
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THERE was a time when the person who 
knew only the three R’s (reading, ’riting, and 
’rithmetic) was considered well qualified to teach 
the elementary subjects. There was a time when 
the person who knew only the three R’s of com- 
merce (’riting, reckoning, and recording) was 
considered qualified to teach commercial subjects. 
The teacher of today who knows only the three 
R’s, whether in elementary education or in com- 
merce, is no longer considered well qualified as a 
teacher. All teachers need specific training in 
both professional and technical subjects as in- 
dicated by data collected from the various states 
on the certification of teachers. 


The term college is used to refer to any school 
(college or university) which offers training above 
the high school level and meets baccalaureate 
degree requirements. Some states base credit in 
technical training upon work done in the business 
college. In referring to schools of this type, the 
term business college will be used in order to 
distinguish between business colleges and bacca- 
laureate colleges. 


The State of Washington will require (after 
September 1, 1932) a minimum of twenty semes- 
ter hours of post-graduate work before a certifi- 
cate will be granted to teach in the high schools 
or junior high schools of that state. One state 
grants a special certificate for teaching commer- 
cial work upon the following basis: “Upon grad- 
uation from a standard commercial college after 
not less than one year’s work in residence, a 
record showing one year’s work in an accredited 
college, and an examination in commercial sub- 
jects, including commercial arithmetic, book- 
keeping, commercial law, English composition, 
grammar, penmanship, and stenography.” An- 
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other state makes no mention of the amount of 
college training required but confers the certifi- 
cates solely upon the ability of the applicant to 
pass an examination in the subject to be taught. 
These are the two extremes: the one, the greater 
portion of the work towards a master’s degree 
completed; the other, an examination only. 


The most commonly used basis for measuring 
the amount of credit earned in college is the 
semester-hour (one hour of recitation a week for 
about eighteen weeks). Some institutions use 
the term or quarter-hour basis, and some use the 
year-hour basis. The semester-hour basis is the 
one used in this study. Where the state has used 
some other basis, that basis has been interpreted 
in terms of semester-hours for purposes of uni- 
formity in making comparisons. 


One state requires a minimum of twenty 
hours of post-graduate work before a high school 
certificate is issued; twenty-two states require a 
minimum of four years of collegiate training (the 
equivalent of a bachelor’s degree); six states 
require a minimum of three years of collegiate 
training; seventeen states require a minimum of 
two years of collegiate training; one state grants 
a certificate solely upon the basis of an examina- 
tion, with no required college credit. The certifi- 
cation requirements of one state are now in a 
process of revision, and for that reason, are not 
considered in this study. 


It is interesting to compare the present re- 
quirements as explained in the preceding para- 
graph with the requirements explained in com- 
ments entitled “Present Standards” written by 
Walters in 1922. He says:! “At present, Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, and Utah have the highest 
standards for certification of commercial teachers, 


'R. G. Walters, High School Commercial Education (Isaac Pitman & Sons, 1922), p. 147 
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their requirements being practically equivalent 
to a four-year college course. Three states require 
four years of high school training and two years 
of college training; ten states require a high 
school education and a state examination; four 
states require a high school education, but no 
state examination; nine states require a special 
training, supposedly in a business college, but no 
high school work; one state, Florida, requires 
three years of high school and a state examina- 
tion; and thirteen states, mostly in the South, 
have no state regulation for certification of com- 
mercial teachers, the matter being left entirely 
to local authorities.” 


This illustrates the decided advance during 
the last ten years. Only sixteen states had re- 
quirements as high as the present lowest stand- 
ards of any state. 


It is worthy of note, that while the State of 
Nebraska does not require a degree as one pre- 
requisite for certification for certain certificates, 
the following comment is offered in regard to the 
certificate which may be obtained without a 
degree: “The Nebraska first-grade high school 
certificate, according to law, is valid in any high 
school in the state. This certificate, like many 
others, while legally qualifying the holder to 
teach in any high school in the state, will not be 
accepted by boards of education maintaining 
high schools accredited by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary schools 
unless the holder shall have qualified for a degree 
granted by a college or university accredited to 
the North Central Association.” 


This quotation illustrates the fact that be- 
cause one holds a certificate does not mean that 
one is able to obtain a position. Many of the 
high schools, in the states that issue a certificate 
on less than a degree requirement, find that since 
there are sufficient qualified teachers with de- 
grees, it is no longer necessary to employ teachers 
with less than a four-year college training. Wal- 
ters says:? “. . . the success of the teacher will 
be based upon the margin of ability over and 
above that indicated by the state certificate. 
The margin of ability will depend first of all 
upon the educational preparation of the teacher.” 
Walters makes clear in this statement that the 
successful teacher is one who has a training 
above that of the minimum certification require- 
ment of his state. 


The professional educational training varies 
from a minimum of six hours required in each of 
two states to a maximum of four hundred clock- 


*R. G. Walters, previous citation, p. 149. 
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hours required (after August 1, 1932) in the 
State of Rhode Island. Four hundred clock-hours 
is the equivalent of approximately twenty-six 
semester hours. One state requires a minimum 
of twenty-four hours; one state requires a mini- 
mum of twenty-one hours; three states, a mini- 
mum of twenty hours; three states, a minimum 
of eighteen hours; three states, a minimum of 
sixteen hours; nine states, a minimum of fifteen 
hours; nine states, a minimum of twelve hours; 
two states, a minimum of twelve hours; one 
state, a minimum of nine hours; three states a 
minimum of eight hours; one state, a minimum 
of six hours; this last state, however, requires a 
minimum of twenty-four hours of professional 
education before a life certificate is granted. 
Several states do not specify the amount of pro- 
fessional training required. 


The value of professional and cultural train- 
ing can be illustrated by a quotation from the 
outline prepared by the State of Maine which 
deals with the training of commercial teachers: 
“To be really qualified, a teacher of commercial 
subjects should have training in teaching special 
subjects together with broad, liberal cultural 
educational background. In order to instigate 
the creating of better facilities for good training 
of this sort, these two courses are set up. They 
are courses not only of commercial content, but 
rich in educational procedure and contain a 
certain amount of cultural courses of collegiate 
grade.” 


Dr. Lomax refers to the training of a short- 
hand teacher in the following statement, but it 
applies with force to teachers of other commercial 
subjects.? ““The teacher of shorthand, being first 
of all a teacher, should have the same background 
in arts and sciences as other teachers.” He 
explains that the training in arts and. sciences 
refers to the courses in professional education. 
Yoder says:* “Since a teacher of commercial 
subjects is a worker in the field of education, 
such a four-year course should include a major of 
not less than twenty-four hours in education.” 


Twenty-two states include training in practice 
teaching (under various names including super- 
vised teaching and student teaching) as one of 
the requirements for certification. Some of the 
other states offer elective courses in the subject. 
Eight of the twenty-two states waive this re- 
quirement if the applicant has had practical 
teaching experience. The amount of experience 
necessary to meet this requirement varies in 
length from eight months to forty-five months. 


*Paul S. Lomax, Problems of Shorthand Teaching, (Prentice-Hall), p. 150. 
“C. M. Yoder, Methods in Commercial Teaching, Edited by J. W. Miller (South-Western Publishing Co.), p. 13. 
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Four of the states do not designate the amount 
of practice teaching necessary to meet the state 
requirements, but include it as one of the require- 
ments for certification. The State of Rhode 
Island has the highest requirement of any state 
in the Union. After August 1, 1932, a minimum 
of 450 clock-hours of practice teaching will be 
required in Rhode Island. This requirement is 
equivalent to teaching five hours a day for 
ninety days. The length of the course in the 
other states is as follows: two states require a 
six-hour course; two states, a five-hour course; 
three states, a four-hour course; six states, a 
three-hour course; and five states, a two-hour 
course. 


Sixteen states include methods of teaching 
commerce courses among those subjects required 
for certification. Four states do not specify the 
amount of training which is required in this 
course. One state requires a six-hour course; one 
state, a five-hour course; four states, a three- 
hour course; and seven states, a two-hour course. 
The State of New Jersey provides that a student 
who plans to teach bookkeeping must take a 
three-hour course in methods of teaching and 
observation in bookkeeping; an applicant who 
plans to teach stenography must take a similar 
three-hour course in stenography; and an appli- 
cant who plans to teach typewriting must take 
a similar course in typewriting, making a total 
of nine hours of credit in courses of this type if 
the applicant it to be certified to teach all three 
courses (bookkeeping, stenography, and type- 
writing). The State of New York recommends, 
but does not require, methods of teaching courses 
in each of the following subjects which the appli- 
cant expects to teach: bookkeeping, business 
English, elementary business training, economic 
geography, shorthand, and typewriting; and 
recommends a two-hour course in each of these 
subjects. 


A few states still grant certificates on the 
basis of an examination in each of the subjects 
which the applicant wishes to teach. There are 
unquestionably a few advantages to this system, 
but the disadvantages far outweigh the advan- 
tages. Walters says:® “It must be remembered 
that the success of the teacher does not depend 
upon his mere ability to pass the examination of 
the state in which he labors, however severe the 
test may be.” Evidently a mere knowledge of 
subject matter, as indicated by the ability to 
pass a difficult examination, is only one of the 
requisites of a good teacher. There are other 
requisites. 

Reference has been made to the practice of a 


*R. G. Walters, previous citation, p. 145. 
*R. G. Walters, previous citation, p. 146. 
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few states in recognizing the training received in 
business colleges as a basis for the technical 
training of the applicant for a certificate to teach 
commercial subjects. Apparently the general 
tendency, however, is to demand that this train- 
ing be obtained in a college which grants a bacca- 
laureate degree. 


A few states specify that the applicant must 
have a minimum of a major in the subject which 
the applicant desires to teach. A major in com- 
merce usually consists of about twenty-seven 
hours. A few states specify that the applicant 
must have a major in commercial subjects and 
specific training in each subject which the appli- 
cant is to teach. The usual method, however, is 
to designate the amount of technical training 
required in terms of credit hours. 


The State of California gives three separate 
commercial certificates, each entitling the appli- 
cant to teach the type of subjects indicated by 
the certificate (accounting subjects; secretarial 
studies; and merchandising and marketing stud- 
ies) with the provision that the applicant must 
have a minimum of ten hours of credit in the 
group of subjects for which the certificate is 
granted. In addition to these requirements, the 
applicant must have a total of sixteen hours ‘of 
credit in subjects basic in commerce (including 
principles of economics; business law, commer- 
cial and industrial history; and economic geog- 
raphy.) 

The State of New Jersey requires a minimum 
of technical training in each subject which the 
applicant expects to teach as follows: bookkeep- 
ing, eight hours (plus three hours of methods and 
observation); typewriting, three hours (plus 
three hours of methods and observation); stenog- 
raphy, six hours (plus three hours of methods and 
observation) general business training, four 
hours; and any other subject named on the 
credential, three hours. 


The State of Colorado requires a minimum of 
approximately eighteen hours of prescribed tech- 
nical subjects for a certificate in secretarial sub- 
jects; a minimum of approximately sixteen hours 
of prescribed technical subjects for a certificate 
in accounting subjects; and a minimum of twenty 
semester hours of prescribed training for a cer- 
tificate in economics and merchandising. The 
applicant must complete approximately fifty 
semester hours of prescribed technical training 
before obtaining a certificate to teach in all three 
fields of commercial work. 


These examples of special training require- 
ments present quite a contrast to the require- 
ments of a few years ago when Walters said:* 








“The standards of preparation for present-day 
commercial teachers vary from to a 
mere eighth-grade business college training in 
others.” 


The technical training of the other states is 
as follows: one state requires a minimum of 
forty-five hours; one state, forty-four hours; one 
state, forty hours; two states, thirty hours; two 
states, twenty-seven hours; seven states, twenty- 
four hours; four states, twenty hours; five states, 
eighteen hours; and eight states, twelve hours. 
Reference has already been made to the practice 
of a few states in requiring a major, without 
stating the number of hours included in the 
major. 


Yoder says:’? “Since, also, such a teacher 
should instruct in the fundamentals of business 
essentials, he must complete a major of not less 
than twenty-four to thirty-six hours in business 
subjects, including particularly bookkeeping, 
shorthand, and typing.” Fuller, in speaking of 
the qualifications of a typing teacher, says:* “She 
should be able to demonstrate good form or tech- 
nique in all details of operation, and to write 
accurately with sufficient speed so that she may 
not appear at a disadvantage before her class.” 
He also says: “The teacher of typing should 
possess the general qualifications commonly ex- 
pected or required of efficient instructors in other 
branches of education.” 


The requirements already referred to are those 
for the lowest standards under which each of the 
states will grant certificates. There is a decided 
tendency to require additional training before 
these low standard certificates will be renewed. 
The State of Alabama issues a five-year or Class 
A secondary professional certificate to a person 
having a master’s degree from a standard college 
or university. The degree must be in a curriculum 
that has been approved for the academic and 
professional training of teachers of junior and 
senior high schools. The State of Arizona; in 
referring to the renewal of certain certificates, 
states that the holders of the certificates who 
hold the master’s degree from an approved in- 
stitution may have such certificates renewed at 
the end of each four years on presentation of 
evidence of four consecutive years of successful 
teaching during the life of the certificate. The 
State of Minnesota requires that one must have 
completed a year of acceptable graduate work 
before one is granted a high school advanced 
certificate. 


1C. M. Yoder, previous citation, p. 13. 
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The State of Delaware has developed a set of 
desirable standards for renewing teaching cer- 
tificates of all kinds. The following standards do 
not apply to certain elementary certificates. ‘All 
other certificates may be renewed upon evidence 
of professional spirit and successful teaching, 
except that after June 30, 1931, no certificate 
may be renewed unless the applicant in addition 
to successful experience shall have given evidence 
of professional spirit by complying with at least 
one of the following conditions within the four 
years immediately preceding the date of renewal: 


“First: Must have completed satisfactorily in 
a standard institution at least six semester hours 
of additional professional or academic training; 
or 


“Second: Must have given courses in pro- 
fessional or academic work to teachers or adults 
which can be evaluated as equivalent to six 
semester hours of college credit: or 


“Third: Must have spent at least six weeks 
in travel for definite educational purposes; or 


“Fourth: Must have published in current 
educational magazines articles on professional 
subjects, or published in book or pamphlet form 
reports on educational subjects or discussions of 
educational problems, which can be regarded by 
the department as the equivalent of one of the 
above requirements.” 


A majority of the states have approximately 
the same standards for certification for commer- 
cial teachers and for certification for teachers of 
other high school subjects. Several of the states 
included in their replies only the requirements 
for commercial certificates, and are therefore not 
included in this section of the survey. Twenty- 
seven states grant certificates for all subjects on 
the same basis; while only fourteen states still 
grant certificates in commercial subjects on a 
basis lower than that required for other certifi- 
cates. Lomax, in speaking of this practice, says:® 
“Furthermore, the teacher cannot retain the 
respect of his students unless he possesses an 
education equal to that of the other teachers.” 
Welch says: “The higher education of commer- 
cial teachers should be the equivalent of that of 
other high school teachers.” 


There are now only two states that require 
business experience as one of the bases for cer- 
tification to teach commercial work. New Jersey 
provides that the applicant must have “ten 
weeks of approved full-time business experience.” 
California states that the applicant must have 


*J. E. Fuller, Methods in Commercial Teaching, edited by J. W. Miller (South-Western Publishing Co.), p. 289. 


*Paul S. Lomax, previous citation, p. 150. 


#Aron W. Welch, Some Observations on Commercial Secondary Education (Gregg), p. 203. 
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“one-half year of experience in the field named 
on the credential.”” Some one has aptly said “can 
one teach others to do what he has not done 
himself?” Kahn and Klein (speaking of the 
qualifications of commercial teachers) say:!! 
“Every teacher should have had some practice 
work in business, and this experience should be 
supplemented, even when he is already engaged 
in teaching, by observation work in business.” 
It is not so much a question of whether or not 
the commercial teacher should have practical 
office experience, but how much office experience 
should she have, and how shall this experience 
be obtained. Since at present few colleges main- 
tain standards of measurement whereby they 
may evaluate the quantity and quality of office 
work for its use in teaching purposes, they hesitate 
to grant college credit for office experience. 


A study of the present minimum standards of 
the states most progressive in commercial teach- 
ing certification shows that the most efficient com- 
mercial teacher of today is usually one with at 
least the following qualifications: 


1. College training: a graduate of a four- 
year college, that is, the holder of the bachelor’s 
degree, or its equivalent; 


2. Technical training: At least twenty-four 
to thirty-six hours of credit in commercial sub- 
jects, with a minimum of from three to five 
hours of training in each half-year subject which 
the teacher is teaching; and from six to fifteen 
hours of training in each full-year or two-year 
subject which the applicant is to teach. 


3. Professional training: At least twenty 
hours of professional educational courses. These 
should include a minimum of three to five hours 
of methods courses in commerce subjects, and a 
similar amount of practice teaching. The practice 
teaching requirement, or at least part of it, may 
be waived if the applicant has had approved 
teaching experience. 


4. Progressive professional training: profes- 
sional growth is indicated by reading regularly 
at least two or three good periodicals dealing 
with commercial education; by attending at 
least two or three educational meetings each 
year, including one national meeting if possible; 
obtaining actual office experience, in more than 
one office if possible (perhaps during the first 
two or three summers after one begins teaching); 
and by graduate study along professional and 
technical lines. 


The teacher must continue to increase in 
knowledge after he obtains his first position. One 
teacher of many years’ experience, when asked 
about the value of additional study and prepara- 


tion for teaching, said that he preferred that his 
students “drink from a living stream of knowledge 
than from a stagnant pool.” 


These suggestions are based upon present 
standards of certification. The standards are 
changing very rapidly; even before this article 
goes to press, some state may change its certifi- 
cation requirements. Who knows what the cer- 
tification standards of the future will be? An 
upward curve in standards is inevitable. Con- 
clusions are obviously indicated. ‘The teacher 
must not only acquire sufficient knowledge to 
secure a certificate and a position, but she must 
also continually increase in knowledge to progress 
or even maintain a desirable certificate and 
position. 

The highest biological urge is activity for 
activities sake. That urge alone should stimulate 
sufficiently the interest of instructors in improv- 
ing their efficiency as instructors. In view of the 
present unemployment situation a secondary 
urge has become magnified. This is the urge to 
cope with fellow man for employment. Efficiency 
should be the only reply of the American teacher. 
There is now extreme competition for the desir- 
able positions, and the teacher who has qualifi- 
cations in excess of those possessed by the 
average teacher is the one who will get the desir- 
able position. It is well to remember, also, that 
the average is unstable and, in fact, on a rapid 
incline. Nothing, then, short, of extensive pro- 
fessional and technical study supplemented by 
gereral progressive professional growth as secured 
by studying, reading, traveling, and attending 
professional meetings will promulgate and sustain 
a superior value in the teaching profession. 


Many years ago John Stuart Mill said that 
“Value always adjusts itself in such a manner 
that the demand is equal to the supply.” It is, 
however, generally conceded that the present 
supply of teachers of all types is in excess of the 
demand. It is, then, up to the teacher to increase 
his value so extensively by professional and 
technical study supplemented by a growth ob- 
tained by such methods as studying, reading, 
traveling, and attending educational meetings 
that his value will be greater than the value of 
the average teacher who may be his competitor 
in applying for a desirable position. Only in 
this manner may his value be so increased that 
the demand for teachers of his type will just be 
equal to the supply of teachers of his qualifica- 
tions. The salary (market price) of teachers 
tends to be governed, just as are commodities, 
by the laws of supply (number of available 
teachers) and demand (number of teachers 
needed to fill the available positions). 


"Kahn and Klein, Principles and Methods in Commercial Education (Macmillan), p. 413. 
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by 
Louis A. Janssen 


Junior High School 
Virginia, Minnesota 





A semester begins; another 9 B typewriting 
class has been organized. New students with 
faces beaming with confidence and enthusiasm 
present a direct challenge to teaching skill. 


Correct pedagogy dictates that their enthusi- 
asm be promptly harnessed and put to work. 
How is this to be done? How can one properly 
control this driving force which lies within each 
student, ready to be put to good use? 


It is only to be done by careful planning and 
patient carrying out of the plans: lessons must 
be properly budgeted; means of competition 
must be arranged; means to show concretely 
the students’ progress must be provided; and 
throughout the plans, the importance of con- 
structive criticism must be remembered. 


The following is a plan that has proved its 
worth: 


TEXT: 20th Century Touch Typewriting, 
Keyboard Section, Lessons 1-29. 


TIME FOR COMPLETION: Twelve weeks. 


(Note: Although every experienced teacher 
of typewriting knows that mastery of keyboard 
technique is essential to future progress, most 
teachers rush through this part of the work too 
hurriedly. They speak of completing the key- 
board section in five or six weeks, but how? In 
carrying out this plan, no mention is made of 
speeq—the slogan is Form and Accuracy.) 


I. BUDGETING LESSON ASSIGNMENTS: 


The first week is given to group drill, with 
the instructor leading during all except fifteen 
minutes of the class hour. Now is the time for 
the teacher to make the right impression. 


A Typical Lesson: 


After the first week, lessons are set up in 
definite form. Suppose the assignment for the 
day is Lesson 4. The student, upon entering the 
classroom, goes immediately to the file and ob- 
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Teaching the Keyboard in 
Junior High School 


Typewriting 


tains his folder for keeping all acceptable 

copies. Having placed the folder on the writ- 

ing slide of the desk, where it is readily 
accessible for inspection, he begins at once 
to practice a special assignment placed on 

the blackboard (a balanced-movement drill, a 

warm-up drill, or a review of the previous day’s 

lesson). 

When this is completed, group work begins 
on Location Drill 3A. The procedure is as follows: 
1. Stops and line space regulator are adjusted. 

The carriage is lockéd by moving it to the 
extreme left. 

. All study pictured illustration No. 16—reach 
to “e” and to “i”— 

. Difficulties are pointed out by the teacher. 

. All practice the new reach to “e” and to “i,” 
watching carefully the positions of the hand 
and the arm. 

. The carriage is moved to the writing position. 
The teacher commands: “(1) Position, (2) 
Eyes on the copy, (3) Spell.’ While the class 
spells through the five lines in unison the 
teacher moves about the room offering con- 
structive criticism: “Eyes on the copy, feet 
flat on the floor; snatch the keys; relax; throw 
the carriage without looking up; keep the 
fingers curved; wrists down; keep the elbows 
in; write in even time,” etc. When this drill 
is completed the teacher asks those who have 
written perfect copies to raise their hands. 
The drill is then repeated. The class spends 
three or four minutes writing at their own 
pace; the teacher criticizes as before. They 
then continue with Drill 4 and Exercise 4 in 
the same manner. 


Setting Up the Lesson: 

1. On a full sheet 814” x 11”, beginning at 35 on 
the scale, single space, the student types his 
name, the lesson number, and the word errors, 
one inch from the top. 

. The student follows the directions in the book 
except for the top margin. To center the 
lesson he counts the number of spaces re- 
quired for writing the drill and the exercise, 
subtracts this number from 66 and divides 
by 2. (Nore: Location Drills are not in- 


cluded.) 


w 
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3. The lesson is typed through. Then the paper 
is removed and the errors are checked care- 
fully. Three copies are completed. 


Requirements: 

Lessons 1-10: Three copies of each; maxi- 
mum errors 5S. 

Lessons 11-29: Two copies of each; maximum 
errors 5. 

Correction: 

The copy is checked very carefully for the 
first two weeks. By doing this, the instructor 
soon learns which papers to watch. Acceptable 
copies are stamped “‘file;” then the following day 
they are returned to the student who keeps them 
in his folder until the end of the month. 


Error Count Sheet: 

On a mimeographed form each student keeps 
a record of the number of errors made on each 
copy of each lesson. At the close of the school 
month he finds his Error Count Per Copy by 
dividing the total errors by the number of re- 
quired copies. 

Make-Up Work and Reducing the Error Count 
Per Copy: 

At noon and immediately after school closes 
for the day, students are permitted to come in 
for one-half hour to make up work missed be- 
cause of absence, or to reduce the error count per 
copy on lessons covered during the month. No 
original copy is destroyed until a better one is 
completed. All extra work is entirely voluntary. 
In a special form book kept on the teacher’s 
desk the student records extra time to the nearest 
multiple of five minutes. 


Posting Results: 

At the close of the school month the student 
arranges in order and hands in three of the best 
“file” copies of each lesson and the completed 
“Error Count Sheet.” The teacher compiles the 
data for the class and posts the results on the 
bulletin board in the following form: 


Periop II First Monru 
Text: 20th Lessons I-10 


9B TypEwRITING 


30 copies 
Century required 
How do you rank in the class? 
Total Errors 
Rank Student Errors Per Copy 
I John Jones fe) .00 
2 William Smith 2 .06 
3 Hazel Buckman 4 .13 
4 Harriet Smith 8 .26 


Nore: Use assigned student numbers instead of 
names if desired. 
Demerits: 
For each of the following, one demerit is 
counted against the student: 
(Post in a conspicuous place) 
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. Using eraser. 

. Incomplete copies. Each copy of a lesson 
must be completed without beginning 
again. 

. Failure to check obvious errors. 

. Budgets handed in late, unless the student 
is excused because of absence or other 
good reason. 

Five demerits in any one month means a 
drop of one grade—e. g., “B” to “C”. 

This system of demerits puts the respon- 
sibility where it belongs—on the student. 


II. TESTING: 


(The results of every test are posted showing 
the student’s ranking in the class.) 


Accuracy Tests: 


1. Selection: The content should be very 
carefully selected and it should not be 
too long. 

2. Number: Four a month. 

3. Method: The class spells through in 
unison; with the Victrola, or with the 
instructor’s tapping. 

4. Checking: Students check their own 
papers and exchange with classmates 
for rechecking. . 

5. Posting Results: A form similar to that 
for Error Count on lessons is used. 

Perfect Line Test: 

1. Selection: Based on 1,000 most frequently 

used words. 

. Number: One a week after Lesson 14. 

. Method: The Victrola or let the students 

set their own pace. 

. Length of line: Fifty spaces. 

. Time: Five minutes. 

. Scoring: Only lines perfectly completed 
are counted. 

Posting: Form similar to “Error Count” 
per copy record except that “Total 
Completed Lines” are substituted for 
“Total Errors” and “Perfect Com- 
pleted Lines” are substituted for 
“Errors Per Copy.” 


wW 


III. GRADING: 

(The class is shown by blackboard dem- 
onstration how monthly grades are ascer- 
tained.) 

Major Points Considered: 
1. FORM: 
a. Correct position. /(Nore: The points 
b. Relaxation. enumerated under 
c. Eyeson copy. /)Form are perma- 
d. Stroking. nently posted in a 
e. Rhythm. conspicuous place 


on the blackboard) 








Once a month each student is scored on 
form. The method employed for judging 
divers in a swimming contest is used as a 
basis, ten points are allowed for each item— 
fifty points constitutes a perfect score. 


A TYPICAL SCORE 


Correct position....... 8 
acces. ..... 
Eyes on copy......... 6 
a 
Ryhthm........ 7 

35 


ee 
2. ACCURACY TESTS: 


Student’s rating is based on his rank in 
the class for all tests. 
3. ERROR COUNT RECORD: 


Student’s rating is based on his rank in 
the class for budget of work covered during 
the month. See Posting Results. 


Teacher’s Record: 


The form below has been found conveni- 
ent. Use numbers instead of letters for 
grading, that is (1) for A, (2) for B, (3) for C, 


etc. 








Number Assigned 


Accuracy Test 1 
Accuracy Test 2 
Accuracy Test 3 
Accuracy Test 4 
Acc. Test Average 
Form 
Lessons 1-10 
Grade Ist Mo. 





wn 
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Repeat for months 2, 3, 4, 5 


Adams, John 
Bates, William 
Collins, John 


WwW bdo 
nore 
Wwh 
mm DOW 
Nwh 
Wwwhr 
wir tO 
QQ 
U 



































IV. MISCELLANEOUS HINTS AND HELPS: 


1. Class Rules: 

Offer suggestions. Ask each student to 
submit a list of ten rules. Appoint a com- 
mittee of five to make a selection for the 
government of the class. Type and post the 
rules selected. 

2. Review Period: 

The class hour on Friday is used for 
cleaning machines, for arranging folders, and 
for competitive stunts, tests, and make-up 
work. 

3. Demonstrations: 

They are a most valuable teaching aid. 
Be well prepared. Junior high school stu- 
dents are great imitators. 

4. Finger Gymnastics: 

For those who lack the necessary muscu- 

lar control, special exercises should be given 
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with a suggestion that they practice outside 
the class hour. 


5. Changing Machines: 

Encouraging the use of one assigned 
machine until after the keyboard section is 
completed. 


6. Parts of the Machine: 


All study the pictured illustration in the 
text, which shows the principal operative 
parts of the typewriter. The teacher should 
have a high swivel-top desk for the demon- 
strations. A matching test is given on all 
operative parts at the end of the eighth 
week, 

7. Inserting Paper: 

The drill should be given daily until 
mastered, intermittently thereafter. Use a 
stop watch. Aim to have the operation com- 
pleted in two seconds or less. 


8. Carriage Return: 


Drill daily until it is mastered. The 
carriage is moved to the left where it would 
be at the end of a writing line; the hands are 
placed in correct position on the keys and 
the eyes are fixed on the instructor, who 
then commands, “One.” The student places 
his hands quickly and correctly in position 
on the return lever, “two” the carriage is 
thrown and the hand is returned quickly to 
the home position. As the class becomes 
proficient the commands “one” and “two” 
may be merged so that the operation is per- 
formed in one decisive movement. The 
teacher should demonstrate how to eliminate 
lost motion. 

9. Figuring Top and Side Margins: 
Blackboard demonstrations by teacher 

are followed by practice problems. An 

objective test is given on a mimeographed 
form. 

10. Suggested topics for five-minute lectures 
that have been found interesting and 
helpful: 

a. History of the Typewriter. 


b. Keyboard Information: (NoTE: One 
should have a keyboard wall chart 
with colored finger divisions.) 


1. Total number of printing and non- 
printing keys. 

. Meaning of upper and lower case. 

. Number of rows across. 

. Number of up-and-down rows. 

. Why the keyboard is banked. 

. How the keyboard might have 
been better arranged. 


(Concluded on page 45) 
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A Method of Teaching 


Closing the Ledger 


by 


J. Wendell Yeo 


Plainville High School 
Plainville, Connecticut 


CoMMERCIAL teachers generally agree 
that the unit in bookkeeping known as closing 
the ledger is one of the most difficult phases to 
“set across” to the average beginning book- 
keeping pupil. 

There are two main reasons, I believe, which 
make this work appear as a real teaching problem: 
First, the main reason for closing the ledger is 
not made clear to the pupil at the very beginning. 
Consequently, as the logical process of closing is 
not understood, and as the work is repeated 
throughout the course, the natural tendency is 
for the pupil to memorize a set of entries, a 
practice which is undesirable for this phase of the 
work and one which leads to difficulties when 
any new situation in the closing process is en- 
countered. 

Second, preparation for the work by both 
teacher and pupil is inadequate. Even with the 
knowledge that the subject can be easily confused 
in the mind of the pupil, many teachers attempt 
no varied approach, make no provision for pre- 
senting the material in a different light than that 
which appears in the textbook and in simple 
terms understood by every pupil. Often the 
pupil is led into this phase of the work without 
the essential preliminary preparation of a real 
understanding of bookkeeping. 

Realizing the inadequate and somewhat 
formal presentation of this unit in some texts, 
the writer has prepared the following simple 
method of presenting the subject of closing the 
ledger, and has used it with considerable success. 
It has not been devised to replace a chapter in 
the pupil’s textbook, but is meant to supplement 
it. The teacher may find a few minor changes 
necessary in the proposed entries to conform 
with the method in the textbook being used, but 
the general plan is adaptable. 
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Mr. Yeo is Vice-Principal 
and Head of the Commer- 
cial Department of Plain- 
ville High School. 


I. AIM 

To have the pupil realize the necessity for 
and to develop the correct technique of closing 
the ledger. It should be explained at the outset 
that the task is to transfer the profit or loss for 
the period, as shown by the profit and loss state- 
ment, to the capital account so that the present 
worth may be shown, and incidently to close out 
the cost and income accounts in the ledger. The 
pupil will easily see the advantage of this last 
step if the teacher but shows a few income and 
cost accounts with many items posted, and 
points out the disadvantage of carrying these 
totals in all future statements. 

The pupil should be led to understand that 
the entire process is but one real lesson and that 
each entry is dependent upon another. If the 
pupil understands the purpose of closing the 
ledger, the process will be a secondary matter. 


II. PREPARATION 
A. Materials 


Two simple supplementary profit and loss 
statements should be prepared to be used in 
presenting this subject. A copy of each of these 


should be mimeographed for each pupil. The 
accompanying exercises are suggested types: 
Exercise No. 1 
C. C, Parsons 
Prorit AND Loss STATEMENT FoR Montn— 
Enpinc Jan. 31, 19... 
Income from Sales: 
Net Sales 750.00 
Cost of Goods Sold: 
Purchases 625.00 
Gross Profit on Sales 125.00 
Operating Costs: 
Expense 60.00 
Net Profit 65.00 








Income and Cost Accounts in Ledger 











SALES PuRCHASES 
200.00 175.00 
250.00 200.00 
300.00 250.00 
EXPENSE C. C. Parsons, CAPITAL 
50.00 Inv. 1,000.00 
10.00 





Profit AND Loss 





Exercise No. 2 


H. S. Simpson 


Prorit AND Loss STATEMENT For Montu 
Enpinc June 30, 19... 


Income from Sales: 


Net Sales 1200.00 
Cost of Goods Sold: 
Purchases 1500.00 
Deduct: Mdse. Inventory 650.00 
Cost of Goods Sold 850.00 
Gross Profit on Sales 350.00 
Operating Costs: 
Expenses 70.00 
Net Profit 280.00 








Income and Cost Accounts in Ledger 











SALES PuRCHASES 
600.00 150.00 
350.00 350.00 
50.00 70.00 
60.00 400 .00 
40.00 530.00 
100.00 | 
EXPENSE H. S. Simpson, CapiTar 
50.00 Inv.2,000.00 
10.00 
10.00 





Prorit AND Loss Mbse. INVENTORY . 
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B. The Teacher 


The teacher should plan carefully each day’s 
lesson in advance; proceed slowly in presenting 
the work; and be sure to tie up the lesson to be 
presented with the previous lesson taught, so 
that the pupil will see the process as one com- 
plete unit and not as a series of unrelated lessons. 


C. The Pupil 


A general review of the work already covered 
is desirable before introducing the closing of the 
ledger. Considerable journalizing will enable the 
pupil to visualize the real purpose of bookkeeping. 
The functions of each account, particularly the 
capital account, should be well fixed in the mind 
of the student. A discussion of the cost and 
income accounts as “subcapital accounts” and 
the effect of these as increases or decreases on 
the capital account will greatly facilitate the 
discussion of closing the ledger when it is pre- 
sented. 


III. PRESENTATION 

(A copy of Exercise Number 1 should be 
placed in the hands of each pupil.) 

1. Where did the figures for this statement 
come from? 

A discussion of this question will bring out 
the fact that the figures represent the balances of 
the ledger accounts as shown in the Trial Balance. 

2. What information is given in the profit 
and loss statement that is not contained in the 
ledger? 

This will afford the teacher the opportunity 
to explain that the ledger should show the same 
facts as have been reported to the proprietor on 
this statement. 

3. To what ledger account then should the 
profit be transferred? 

Since the pupil understands the function of 
the capital account he will see this profit or loss 
as an increase or decrease to capital and that it 
should be transferred to the capital account. The 
problem now becomes a live one to the pupil, 
and one that is more clearly seen. 


Now the teacher may explain that as long as 
the profit and loss statement contains the same 
information as the ledger, and that the chief 
concern is to transfer the profit or loss shown by 
it to the capital account, the profit and loss 
statement may be used as a guide in preparing 
the closing entries. 

The teacher might show by board illustra- 
tions that the desired end could be attained by 
closing all income and costs into the capital 
account, but rather than clutter up this important 
account, another temporary substitute account 
(profit and loss summary) is set up at the end of 
the fiscal period through which all incomes and 
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costs are cleared, the balance of which will ulti- 

mately be transferred to the capital account. 
When the function of this new account is 

known, the pupil is ready for the first entry in 

the closing process. 

Entry No. 1 


With the major and minor purposes of the 
process in mind, the following questions will lead 
to the setting up of the first entry. What kind 
of a balance has the sales account? Does this 
balance tend to increase or decrease capital? 
Where should this balance be transferred if we 
are to accomplish in part our purpose in the 
closing process? What is the second function in 
the process? How then, may sales be closed? 
With the following entry, 


January 31,19... 
Sales 750__ 
Profit and Loss Summary 750__ 
To close the sales account. 


on the board, as brought out by the class in 
response to the above suggested questions, the 
pupil may be required to post this journal entry 
to the proper ledger accounts on his exercise 
sheet and see the effect of the entry on the ac- 
counts. This step should be reviewed until 
understood. 

Entry No. 2 


What is the next account shown in the profit 
and loss statement? How may this account be 
closed out? To what side of which account must 
the balance be transferred if we are to ascertain 
the profit through ledger accounts? What then, 
is the complete entry in journal form to accom- 
Through these and 
other questions the teacher will have the class 
decide upon the following journal entry as the 
second one in the closing process: 

31 
Profit and Loss Summary 625__ 
Purchases 625__ 


To close the purchases account. 
Entry No. 3 
What is the next account in the statement to 
be closed? How may this be accomplished? 
What will be the debit? Why? With the answers 
to these questions will come the entry: 
31 


Profit and Loss Summary 60__ 
Expense 60__ 


To close the expense account. 
Entry No. 4 
Are there any more accounts as shown by the 
profit and loss statement to be closed? The bal- 


_ ance of what ledger account now shows the profit? 


In what account do we want this profit to be 
shown? How can this transfer be accomplished? 
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What is the complete journal entry? The answers 
will suggest the entry: 


31 
Profit and Loss Summary 65__ 
C. C. Parsons, Capital 65__ 


To transfer the profit to the 
capital cacount. 

Since the pupils have posted the entries as 
they have evolved from the questions, the teacher 
may take the opportunity at this time to explain 
the rulings of the income and cost accounts. 

Additional exercises, similar to Number 1, 
may be given to provide practice in this new 
work and to insure a knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles studied up to this point. 

Entry No. 5 


(A copy of Exercise Number 2 should be 
placed in the hands of each pupil.) 

Exercise Number 2 shows one addition to 
the profit and loss statement, i. e., merchandise 
inventory as of the first of the fiscal period. By 
once again reiterating one of the main purposes 
of closing the ledger to be the bringing of the 
ledger accounts into agreement with the state- 
ment, the teacher may easily lead the pupil to 
discover that merchandise inventory is included 
in the statement but apparently no account 
contains this information in the ledger. A dis- 
cussion will bring out that this merchandise 
inventory is included in the purchases account, 
but in as much as each account should show only 
one kind of information, it would be well to 
transfer the merchandise inventory to a separate 
account with that title. The entry to effect this 
change, i. e., 


31 
Merchandise Inventory 650__ 
Purchases 


To record mdse. ino. 


650__ 


may be posted to the proper accounts on the 
pupil’s exercise sheet. The real effect of the entry 
can then be seen more clearly. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for the teacher to explain that the entry 
is different from the others made, in that it does 
not close out any account but makes an import- 
ant and necessary adjustment to the purchases 
account. Because this inventory appears in 
nearly every statement and is deducted from 
purchases before that account is closed, this 
“adjusting entry” usually precedes the closing 
entries in journal recordings. 

Additional exercises may be introduced at 
this point also to review the work and to provide 
practice in closing accounts with both credit and 
debit items in them. 

Oral tests, short written exercises, and class 
discussions should fix these few simple but im- 
portant principles in the minds of the pupils. 


(Concluded on page 43) 
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The Strategic Educational Value of 
Bookkeeping and Shorthand 


It is generally believed that students a gener- 
ation or two ago accomplished more in a given 
time with the limited facilities than students do 
today. At the present time, facilities, methods, 
and freedom are far superior, but this is not 
reflected in the output. 

Among the many factors which account for 
this, the absence of motivation is one of the fore- 
most. Students listen to lectures and pursue 
texts in a dawdling way without any goal and 
without being checked with precision at any 
stage. Bookkeeping and stenography in their 
very nature supply this motivation which is so 
strikingly lacking in many other subjects. 

In the first place each presents an attainable 
goal. The student feels that in a given time, he 
will know how to keep books or will be able to 
take dictation. This is quite different from ordi- 
nary academic subjects, such as English, mathe- 
matics, or history. 

A second element of motivation is the fact 
that under normal business conditions, there 
will be a specific type of job waiting. The span 
is not too great, and the drive for getting into 
earning capacity is sufficient to carry him in an 
aggressive attitude throughout the course. 

But these two elements of motivation are 
after all secondary. The principal elements lie in 
the nature of the task itself. In stenography the 
student is trained in speed and accuracy, and 
failure on either part is progressively revealed so 
as to act as a check and spur indicating success 
or failure. The stenographer must develop effec- 
tive drills so that dictation is taken with precision 
in a fairly automatic way. The dictation must be 
transcribed with neatness in correct spelling, 
punctuation, and paragraphing. 

In the same manner bookkeeping gives the 
student the feeling of handling money which 
must be counted and accounted for with absolute 
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precision. There is something at stake. It is not 
like working an example in algebra in the course 
of a lesson. It is being on the job. 

Another excellent feature of these two types 
of training from the point of view of motivation 
lies in the fact that there is no waste in trying to 
learn what you already know, or to master what 
you cannot learn, because each student will 
progress and take on task after task in accordance 
with his individual capacity for the progressive 
mastery of a skill. 

The skill acquired in these two subjects is one 
which transfers as a mental habit to many other 
intellectual pursuits, and particularly the study 
of other subjects. Bookkeeping and stenography, 
therefore, constitute a most valuable training 
before or at the early stages of higher education. 
—Carl E. Seashore, Dean, The Graduate College; 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Towa. 
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New York Contests 


The second annual commercial contests of 
New York State were sponsored by the New 
York State Business Education Contest Associa- 
tion. Mr. George R. Tilford, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York, was state contest manager. 

A total of fifty-eight high schools registered 
g5 teams and 201 individuals in the final contests. 
Points were awarded for team and individual 
events. Contests were conducted in bookkeeping, 
typewriting, shorthand, and commercial arith- 
metic. 

Mount Pleasant High School, Schenectady, 
won first place with a team score of 18 and in- 
dividual scores of 9. Peekskill High School, 
Peekskill, won second place with a team score 
of 18 and individual scores of 6. Wappinger Falls 
High School, Wappinger Falls, won third place 
with a team score of 13 and individual scores of 3. 
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A Project in Retail Selling 


For the first time in the history of our high 
school we instituted, at the beginning of this 
scholastic year, a course in retail selling. 


We first had each pupil make a self-analysis 
discovering the positive and negative qualities. 
We encouraged them to eliminate the negative 
ones and to develop the positive ones. Next, we 
studied the ability to associate with other people 
—at home, in school, in the store, and in society. 
Then we developed the unit, “Ability to Sell.” 
Under this heading we included the different 
types of customers and the different types of 
clerks. In developing this particular unit, each 
pupil was required to prepare and deliver before 


the class sales talks on how they would handle , 


the various types of customers. 


The various steps in making a sale were 
developed and were included in the pupils’ sales 
talks. The pupils were required to study human 
nature, to determine why they buy, and why 
they buy at certain stores. 

At this point we wrote and presented in an 
assembly a short play entitled “A Day in a 
Retail Chain-Grocery Store.”” The manager was 
selected, and various types of clerks and cus- 
tomers were chosen. We attempted to portray 
to our audience how clerks should conduct them- 
selves and the way they should deal with all 
types of customers. 

The class in retail selling considered the ad- 
visability of sponsoring the sale of tickets for a 
concert by our high school band. This was dis- 
cussed from all possible angles and the class 
finally voted in favor of taking charge of the 
sale of tickets. 

Each member of the class was assigned a 
home room and was responsible for the sale of 
tickets in that room. Before the tickets were 
delivered by the pupil to the home room, it was 
necessary for him to prepare a sales talk to be 
delivered before his classmates. After the sales 
talk was given, each pupil distributed the tickets 
which had been given to him. In the sales talk 
the pupil emphasized the various steps in making 
a sale and tried to sell to the members of the 
room the idea that it was necessary and advisable 
for them to support the sale of tickets. 

Several days after the first talk was delivered, 
each member of the class in retail selling again 
went to his home room to ascertain how the sale 
of tickets was progressing. Of course, before he 
went to his room the second time, he had pre- 
pared a second sales talk to be delivered before 
his classmates. In the second talk the pupil 
suggested to the members of the home-room 
group the adopted slogan which was “Buy or 


Sell a Ticket.” If the sale of tickets was not 
progressing very rapidly in a room, it was the 
job of the boy or girl who had charge of this 
home room to stimulate interest. 

In the third sales talk, each pupil who was 
assigned a home room suggested to pupils regis- 
tered in the home room that they prepare a list 
of seven prospects and attempt to sell those 
prospects. If the pupil sold one out of seven, he 
was considered successful. 

In addition to suggesting this plan, the class 
in retail selling purchased a banner to be awarded 
to the home room which succeeded in selling the 
most tickets. The rules were that the banner was 
to be held by the home room winning it until the 
next ticket selling event; the winner of the next 
event would then hold the banner. This plan 
provided stimulus for all ticket-selling events. 

In our school we have four events for which 
tickets are sold during the year. This has been of 
inestimable value to these boys and girls in the 
class in retail selling. They have assumed definite 
responsibility and have completed their work 
with honor. At the same time they have been 
able to place some responsibility on some other 
pupils in the school. 

Notwithstanding the fact that we are passing 
through a period of depression this class suc- 
ceeded in getting the boys and girls in the school 
to sell more tickets for this concert and also in 
having the largest attendance that we have ever 
had. 

In addition to having charge of a home room, 
the boys and girls in the retail selling class also 
sold tickets. It was necessary for them to ap- 
proach people, present their proposition, close 
their sale, and collect the money. This gave them 
actual selling experience, helped them to over- 
come their timidity, and gave them valuable 
training in meeting and answering objections.— 
S. Fenton Harris, Head of Commercial Depart- 
ment, High School, Frederick, Maryland. 


Wins First Bookkeeping Contest 


Louis Diaz of Hillsbor- 
ough High School, Tampa, 
Florida, won first place in 
the second-year bookkeeping 
and accounting contest. His 
teacher was Miss Bessie R. 
Snavely. This is the first 
time the subject of book- 
keeping and accounting has 
been included in the state contests. Mr. Diaz 
was awarded a gold medal. 





Louis Diaz 
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The text is divided into chapters which are devoted 





to distinct divisions of subject matter. Chapters are 





divided into short sections suitable for assignments. 





Sections are accompanied by class discussion prob- 





lems, and chapters are accompanied by laboratory 





problems. Achievement tests may be obtained for 





establishing grades. Work books, with business 





forms and instructional tests, may also be obtained. 





A manual of instructions is furnished free of charge 





to each teacher. » » » » » ° 
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Program for a Commercial Club 














J. Edwin Fisher 


Mr. Fisher has given a detailed descrip- 
tion of the type of program which he found 
successful while he was sponsor of the Com- 
mercial Club of Union High School, Benwood, 
West Virginia. 


For more than eight years I have exper- 
imented with commercial clubs. During that 
time I have spent considerable time in developing 
club programs. The accompanying discussion 
shows how our present club program is organized. 

Through programs of this type, presented at 
two-week intervals, the club aims to provide a 
great variety of useful information as well as 
entertainment for the students enrolled in the 
commercial department. Each program covers 
interesting topics gathered from a long list of 
magazines, business books, and business booklets. 
Each program usually covers an American or 
foreign industry, successful business leaders, 
business poems, vocational and educational 
guidance, Chuckles and Funnigrams, reports 
from magazines and business books, and the 
student forum of business questions. 


Each year we plan all of the programs in 
advance. The programs are more or less uniform 
in style. Throughout the year an attempt is 
made to have every member of the commercial 
club take part in one or more of the programs. 


Following is a sample club program. Copies 


of the club program should be posted on the’ 


school bulletin boards in advance of each meet- 
ing. The posting of the program encourages 
interest and promotes better attendance. 


COMMERCIAL CLUB PROGRAM 


ProcramM Tueme: The Thing We Need Most in 
Times Like These 
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SPONSORED BY Program 
May 9 BOOKKEEPING Announcer 
1932 CLASS Mary Pavlich 


Nineteenth 1931-32 Presentation, 
Richard Garrison, President 


The Program Numbers Student Performers 
The Faith of the American People. John Brownlee 
Is America a Success?......... Geraldine Bailey 
When is Character Developed?. . Winifrid Byard 
How to Attain Economic Security .Ruth Conner 


Ct sa ctsitedbienes acca Gladys Elliott 
Prominent American Business Leaders: 
Herbert Hoover............ Richard Garrison 


A Determined Boy Takes Advantage of 
American Opportunities... .. Walt. Watrobsky 


Guidance Quotations............ Helen Marple 
What Impresses The Frenchman Most In 
BE ebvnannssesnetes Elizabeth Pastilong 


The Importance of Courage .. Katherine Pavlich 
A Tribute To Our States: Virginia...Alice Pearl 
Things To Remember............ Nelle Schultz 
Pia ince knees seneds Thelma Williams 
How To Be Happy and Successful . Stella Krupica 


The Student Forum of Business Questions: 
Margaret Williamson 
1. What commodity reflects a change in price 
rapidly? 
2. Do people buy with more care now? 
3. What does social justice guarantee all? 
4. How does America rank among world 
nations? 
5. What is wrong with America? 
6. Does the American worker want charity? 


FACULTY REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr. J. Edwin Fisher 
Miss Helen E. Graefe 
Leadership and Service of Practical 


Value to All Serious Minded Com- 
mercial Students. 


Rehearsal Monday, May 2, 1932, at 12:15 or 
1:00 P.M. Come well prepared. 


Club Aim: 


THE COMMERCIAL CLUB QUESTION 
SERVICE 


To hold interest in commercial club work it 
is necessary to guide students in obtaining a 
maximum amount of benefit from the programs. 
It is essential to hold their interest. This interest, 
of course, is aroused by having each member 
participate in the programs. We developed A 
new means of holding interest; this is through 
what we call the Commercial Club Question 
Service. Questions are prepared in advance’ on 
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each of the topics which are to be discussed 
during the program. When the program an- 
nouncer introduces the speaker, he also announces 
a list of outstanding questions which will be 
answered by the speaker. 

The program announcer has in his possession 
a list of questions similar to the following. The 
accompanying questions are based on the topics 
announced in the sample club program. The ask- 
ing of these questions serves to give the audience 
a preview of the subject. - 


The Faith of the American People. John Brownlee 

(a) What caused many Americans to lose faith 
recently? 

(b) Who is to be blamed for our present 
troubles? 

(c) Will unemployment be permanent? 

(d) Why do many people take big chances? 

(e) Is it true that the great fact of life is un- 
certainty? 
Is America A Success?......... Geraldine Bailey 
(a) May we blame others for the results of 
our undertaking? 

(b) Have Americans always exercised good 
judgment? 

(c) Have we been too greedy? 

(d) Do we have what we want at present? 

(e) How big are we? 

What Is Character Development? Winifrid Byard 
(a) Is character developed in good times only? 
(b) Are we approaching universal luxury? 

(c) Are our resources limited? 
(d) Why must we all work? 


How To Attain Economic Security . Ruth Conner 
(a) Why have some people lost faith in their 
ability to succeed? 
(b) Do we generally use all of our powers? 
(c) What is the best recipe for financial se- 
curity? 
Chuckles (An Entertainment Feature), 
Gladys Elliott 
Prominent American Business Leaders: 
Herbert Hoover............ Richard Garrison 
(a) How old was Herbert Hoover when his 
father died? His mother? 
(b) What was his father’s occupation? 
(c) Describe Mr. Hoover’s early school days. 
(d) How did Hoover happen to transfer from 
a land office clerks position to that of a 
college student? 
(e) Was young Hoover ambitious to attend 
college? 
(f) Did Mr. Hoover have money to pay his 
way through college? 
(g) How did he get the required money? 
(h) Did Hoover work his’way through college? 
(i) How did Mr. Hoover spend his summers 
during his college years? 
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A Determined Boy Takes Advantage of 
American Opportunities....Walter Watrobsky 
(a) What were Mr. Hoover’s assets when he 
left college? 

(b) Was he able to get an engineering position 
upon graduation? 

(c) What sort of job did he accept? What was 
his salary? 

(d) How did he finally secure employment 
with the best engineer in the West? 

(e) Is America today a land of opportunity? 

(f) Did most of our leaders of today begin 
poor? 

(g) How many of President Hoover’s cabinet 
began poor? 


Guidance Quotations............. Helen Marple 
(a) Why should we have a goal? 
(b) Is a frequent struggle good for us? 
(c) Is jealousy desirable? 


What Impresses The Frenchman Most In 
ROB is iit dawn civeas Elizabeth Pastilong 
(a) Who is more efficient, a Frenchman or an 
American? 

(b) Compare a French and American break- 
fast. 

(c) Are Americans liberal? 


The Importance of Courage .. Katherine Pavlich 
(a) What do we lose when we lose courage? 
(b) Where does courage lead us? 

(c) Where does fear lead us? 


A Tribute To Our States: Virginia. .Alice Pearl 
(a) Why is Virginia historically interesting? 
(b) Describe the beauty of Virginia. 

(c) Describe the present achievements of 


Virginia. 
(d) What state is known as the “Mother of 
Presidents?” 
Things To Remember............ Nelle Schultz 
(a) Qualities that lead to success—what are 
they? 


(b) Does it pay to be original? 
(c) Is simplicity desirable? 
Funnigrams (An Entertainment Feature) 
Thelma Williams 


How To Be Happy and Successful . Stella Krupica 
(a) What kind of disposition does Charles M. 
Schwab have? 
(b) What kind of personality does Charles M. 
Schwab have? 
(c) Is Schwab a student? 
(d) Did Schwab begin as a common day la- 
borer? 
(e) How did Schwab make himself a million- 
dollar-a-year man? 
The Student Forum of Business Questions: 
Margaret Williamson 








(a) What commodity reflects a change in price 
most rapidly? 

(b) Do people buy with more care now? 

(c) What does social justice guarantee to all? 

(d) How does America rank among world 
nations? 

(e) What is wrong with America? 

(f) Does the American worker want charity? 


Questions by The Club Faculty Representatives 


THE STUDENT FORUM OF BUSINESS 
QUESTIONS 


Each speaker on the program is furnished in 
advance with a typewritten copy of his address. 
These addresses are carefully planned so that the 
length of the program is limited. When the 
speakers have finished, the person in charge of 
the student forum of business questions is intro- 
duced and takes charge. 


The following are typical answers to the 
questions outlined in the sample club program. 
The person in charge of this part of the program 
discusses the questions and opens the meeting 
to further comments from other members. 


1. What commodity reflects a change in price 
most rapidly? 
Ans.: Mr. Richard Whitney, President the 
New York Stock Exchange, in a speech before 
the Syracuse Chamber of Commerce, Decem- 
ber 15, said: 
“The security market has only reflected world 
conditions and yet there is confusion and mis- 
understanding, one reason perhaps being that 
it has reacted more quickly to the depression 
than other lines of business and industry. By 
its very nature, a security market must reflect 
existing conditions more rapidly than business 
which is often carried along for considerable 
periods of time by inertia.” 


. Do people buy with more care now? 
Ans.: In a speech before the Pittsburgh Ad- 
vertising Club, Mr. L. A. Hirschmann said: 
“‘We must have sound pricing, no cut pricing. 
A customer must be given her money’s worth 
in a declining market and she must have it 
presented to her sincerely and intelligently. 
The depression has not robbed customers of 
their common sense. If anything, it has 
sharpened it.” 

. What does social justice guarantee all? 
Ans.: “Charity takes care of people who can- 
not work, while social justice is bound to see 
that all who can work have an opportunity to 
do so,” said Herbert Lehman, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of New York State. 


. How does America rank among world nations? 
Ans.: Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture, in a speech before the Master Farmers of 
Nebraska, said: 


“America, with all its faults, has achieved 
wider distribution of wealth than any other 
nation. Stand by the cornerstones of our 
civilization, the church, the home, and the 
schoolhouse.” 


. What is wrong with America? 

Ans.: “The machinery to stop this deflation 
and gradually to build up a structure of sound 
values and sound business is available. What 
we need is to release the brakes, to dispel the 
whole unreasoning fear that grips the world, 
we need a restoration of confidence in our- 
selves and the courage to go ahead.” The 
answer to this question is quoted from a 
speech by George L. Harrison, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, in a 
speech before the New York State Bankers’ 
Association. 


. Does the American worker want charity? 
Ans.: James J. Davis, U. S. Senator, in a 
speech at Sharon, Pennsylvania, said: “The 
American worker does not want nor ask 
charity; he asks for work.” 


SUCCESSFUL PROGRAM MANIPULATION 


To perpetuate a commercial club and to keep 
alive the interest of members, the sponsor of the 
club must be active and must plan his work 
carefully. The following suggestions are made 
for a successful manipulation of a club program. 


1. The school bulletin boards should always 
carry the next club program. The new pro- 
gram should be placed on the bulletin board 
immediately before the old program is pre- 
sented. 


. A part of each program should center about 
a main theme of general interest. 

. Each program should be sponsored by one of 
the classes in the commercial department. 
The sample program reproduced in the pre- 
ceding pages was sponsored by the book- 
keeping classes. This creates a healthy com- 
petitive spirit in that each class wants to 
excel. 

. Programs and rehearsals should occur regu- 
larly and at definitely fixed times. 

. The club should have some very definite 
aims for its programs and these should be 
adhered to very closely. 

. The commercial club should be efficient in all 
of its undertakings and should compare 
favorably in this respect with the best current 
practice in modern business. 


. Every moment of time should be profitably 
used. Programs such as the one reproduced 
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10. 


II. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


here require thirty-five minutes for presenta- 
tion. Useless and meaningless procedure 
should be eliminated. Roll call in our club 
is a thing of the past, upon entering the club 
room each member presents the secretary at 
the door with a name slip from which she 
posts to the attendance record later. Ap- 
plause has also been eliminated in most cases 
to bring about a further saving of time. 


. If time permits, the next program is read 


before the assembly and the individual 
numbers distributed. If time does not permit, 
which is usually the case, the students consult 
the bulletin boards and call upon the chair- 
man of the program committee for their 
parts. 


. The club faculty representatives are always 


ready to use any surplus time that may 
remain at the conclusion of the program. 


The material for future programs should be 
gathered well in advance and with great care. 
The entire program should be ready for 
bulletin board posting and distribution to 
performers before the preceding program is 
presented. 


Club members should be encouraged to do 
all they will and can in connection with the 
club projects sponsored. When it comes to 
gathering and arranging suitable program 
material, a faculty representative is essential 
who has keen interest in students, broad 
training in commercial education, guidance 
training, and who reads current business 
books and publications. In addition, the 
faculty representative must be an untiring 
worker since much work is involved in the 
management of a successful club. 


The parts for each program should be pre- 
pared in duplicate, one copy for the student 
performer and the other for the permanent 
files of the club. In case a student loses his 
part or fails to appear for presentation when 
the program is presented, the president can 
quickly assign the part to some good reader 
and thus save the continuity of each program. 


A minimum amount of memory work should 
be required. Too much memory work will 
kill student interest in an otherwise good and 
practical program. A good idea may be 
conveyed to the group efficiently and more 
economically through other mediums. 

To make the best possible programs, a large 
number of current magazines should be 
subscribed for and carefully read regularly. 
The expense in both money and time is a 
considerable item but the results make it 
decidedly worthwhile. 


Students Pass Civil Service Examination 


Mrs. Katharyne P. Strout, 
teacher of commercial sub- 
jects in the Technical and 
Vocational School, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, entered 
nine students in a recent 
civil service examination in 
Chattanooga. All of the 
nine pupils passed the exam- 
ination with good scores. 


Margaret Kelly, one of 
the students, made a score 
of 100% in the stenographic 
examination. A perfect score 
is seldom attained in the 
civil service examination. 
Another one of Mrs. Strout’s pupils, James 
Hartley, made a score of 96%. Both of these 
pupils were offered positions immediately. 





Mrs. Katharyne 
P. Strout 


Mrs. Strout has been teaching commercial 
subjects in the Technical and Vocational School 
since it was founded in 1928. 


New Member of Faculty 


Dean R. Stevenson is a new member of the 


faculty of Sandusky Business College, Sandusky, 
Ohio. 


Mr. Stevenson teaches typewriting and Eng- 
lish. He obtained his training in the Eastern 
Illinois State Normal School and the Central 
Business College, Indianapolis, Indiana. He is 
well qualified to handle his new assignment, for 
he has had considerable business experience as 
well as a good training. 


Mrs. Rosalie Perkins Stevenson has been 
retained as principal of the shorthand and 
stenotypy department. 





Club Programs for Sale 


Teachers who are interested in obtain- 
ing detailed mimeographed programs for 
commercial clubs may obtain them from 
Mr. J. Edwin Fisher, 1801 Marshall Street, 
McMechen, West Virginia. Mr. Fisher’s 
programs follow the plan outlined in his 
article. In addition he provides references 
and short addresses on each of the topics 
mentioned in the program. 
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Self-Motivating Basis for Typing 


We, at Bosse High School, 
Evansville, Indiana, think 
we have worked out for our 
‘typewriting course a self- 
motivating scheme of daily 
assignment and promotion 
that approaches the ideal 
in caring for individual dif- 
ferences. If we care for 
individual differences, we 
hope to have classes whose attitude toward typ- 
ing will always be pleasant and whose response 
to daily assignments will always be enthusiastic. 

Heretofore at our school, as in most other 
schools, it had been our practice to offer typing 
to juniors and seniors only. At the time that I 
mention we were offering typing on a double 
class period basis, five days a week, and gave for 
the successful completion of one semester of this 
work one unit toward graduation. Increasing 
difficulties in student program making was 
causing this double period plan to be criticised 
by the faculty. Many students could not elect 
typing because of conflicts. We also needed more 
instruction hours per teacher to handle our in- 
creased enrollment without increasing our teach- 
ing force. We felt, therefore, that for the good of 
all concerned this double period should be abol- 
ished, but this elimination would immediately 
bring forth many new complications. It was with 
these new problems in mind that we reorganized 
our course as set out in this article. 

Of necessity, the single period must be devoted 
largely to class instruction work, rhythm drills, 
speed drills, accuracy drills; in fact, everything 
except budget work. Thus, this budget work 
had to be finished at some time and at some 
place other than in the classroom. How to get 
it finished would be one of our new problems as 
it is the problem of every typing teacher, even 
under a double period arrangement. 

If we eliminated the double class period de- 
voted to typing, we knew we would have to 
lessen to one-half credit the daily assignment and 
also the former whole credit allowed a semester 
for this work. We realized, however, that reduc- 
ing the credit to half, even though the time and 
work required of the student were lessened half, 
would cause some complaint by the more am- 
bitious student who wished to earn a whole 
credit a semester. It seemed, therefore, the 
proper time to reorganize the whole course so we 
could provide for this ambitious student and 
recognize individual ability, eliminate failures, 
and establish self-motivation. The following 
plan was put into force: 





Guy Nicholson 
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(a) Typing was opened to students from 9 A 
on, so that the slow student would have time to 
acquire speed under the one-period scheme before 
graduation. The superior student who wished to 
devote only the minimum class time to typing 
could, by electing typing for five to eight semes- 
ters as a fifth subject, be able to acquire the 
technique satisfactory for his use. We had in 
mind the student taking the college preparatory 
course as typical of this kind of student. We 
also wanted to correct the often-mentioned criti- 
cism of the commercial department that we did 
not offer any specific vocational training early 
enough to help the “drop-out” to earn a liveli- 
hood. As has been mentioned, our former prac- 
tice was to permit only juniors or seniors to take 
typing. 


(b) We took our former semester speed stand- 
ards of 30, 40, 50, and 60 net words a minute, 
which had been the goals the student had to 
meet to earn his one unit of credit towards grad- 
uation under the double period arrangement, 
and set up in their places eight speed standards 
of 15, 30, 40, 45, 50, 55, 60, and 65 words a minute 
which corresponded approximately on a one- 
period basis with the four standards mentioned 
above for the old double-period schedule. For 
gaining each of these eight speed standards, we 
allotted one-half credit. To meet one of these 
new standards, the student has to write the given 
net speed in five 15-minute tests. As can be 
observed, the eight standards are not set far 
enough apart to make them impossible to reach 
with reasonable application. Part of the success 
of the scheme is derived from this plan, for the 
student feels he is progressing, even though his 
gain is only five words. 


(c) We did away with the semester idea. We 
informed our typing students that they could 
earn these half credits as fast as they were able 
to meet the next highest speed standard and 
could complete the correlating budget exercises. 
In other words, accomplishment was made our 
ideal and by it self-motivation is secured. The 
student realizes he can go as fast as he wishes; 
the credit he earns a semester is directly de- 
pendent on his own efforts. Superior grades are 
encouraged by demanding extra perfect copies 
of budget exercises. It naturally follows that no 
one fails—he simply fails to advance. It all 
depends on the student himself. 

Some conclusions are already noticeable under 
this new plan: 


i. Out of 196 students in typing this past 
semester, 124 had home machines—presumably 
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to take advantage of our credit-rating plan. 


2. Because of the elimination of the double 
period, there was practically no trouble in stu- 
dents’ program making. 


3. The class spirit and interest in the work is 
remarkably improved. Many of the new students 
are college preparatory students who could not 
find room for typing in their program under the 
old plan. Our enrollment has increased over 50% 
as evidenced by the following figures: 


1927-8 (Under semester arrangement) 205 
1928-9 (Under present arrangement) 346 
1929-30 (First semester only) 238 


4. Superior students, through home practice, 
are passing accomplishment tests so they now 
earn as much as a whole credit or more a semes- 
ter, despite the reduced class time. In other 
words, they are acquiring skill and speed in half 
the class time equal to that acquired under the 
double period. The following figures prove the 
self-motivation of our present scheme: 


Total number enrolled 1928-29.............346 
Number earning one-half credit.........:.. 97 
Number earning one whole credit...........216 
Number earning one and one-half credits.... 24 
Number earning two credits............... 9 


5. The 9A students have proved equal to 
junior or senior students in mastering the use of 
a typewriter. 


6. Per capita teacher and per capita machine 
costs are lower than under the double-period 
scheme, for machines and class periods are used 
for instruction purposes only. 


It is obvious that under this scheme a typing 
department should be so organized that there 
would be eight groups corresponding to the eight 
speed standard divisions. Then, whén a student 
is able to pass a higher speed test, he should be 
promoted to the group working at that approxi- 
mate speed, if his program permits. The stimu- 
lation of his classmates would be a further in- 
centive to do better work.—Guy Nicholson, Head, 
Commercial Department, Bosse High School, 
Evansville, Indiana. 

e . * 


World-Wide Typewriting Contest 


In the April issue of THE Batance SHEET, 
J. Bryce Sardiga, Head of the Typewriting De- 
partment, Union Institute, Cleveland, Ohio, 
announced the organization of a world-wide 
typewriting contest. Schools from many states 
entered this new contest. 

The contest was held during the third week 
of May, 1932. The tests were given in individual 
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schools under the direction of the teachers in 
charge. About five hundred schools administered 
the tests. The early closing of schools prevented 
some schools from entering contestants. Awards 
were given to the winners. The following are the 
state winners in the high school contest: High 
School, Tuscaloosa, Alabama; High School, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona; Scholastica Academy, Fort Smith, 
Arkansas; High School, Lodi, California; Jackson 
County High School, Walden, Colorado; St. 
Alphonsus School, Chicago, Illinois; Township’ 
High School, Harrisburg, Illinois; High School, 
Dorrance, Kansas; High School, Annapolis, 
Maryland; High School, Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts; St. Joseph School, North Adams, Massa- 
chusetts; High School, South St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; High School, Indianola, Mississippi; St. 
Agnes Academy, Kansas City, Missouri; County 
High School, Missoula, Montana; High School, 
Neligh, Nebraska; High School, Berlin, New 
Hampshire; Chaney High School, Youngstown, 
Ohio; High School, Tigard, Oregon; High School, 
Steelton, Pennsylvania; High School, Tyndall, 
South Dakota; High School, South Royalton, 
Vermont; E. C. Glass Sr. High School, Lynch- 
burg, Virginia; Union High School, Benwood, 
West Virginia; Aquinas High School, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 

The following are the state winners in the 
business college contest: Gallagher School, Kan- 
kakee, Illinois; Parsons Business School, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan; Phillips Secretarial School, 
Lynchburg, Virginia; Chown School of Business, 
Buffalo, New York; Fayetteville Business Col- 
lege, Fayetteville, Arkansas; Ursuline Secretarial 
School, Middletown, New York. 

Any teacher who is interested in the rules of 
the contest should write direct to Mr. Sardiga. 


Mr. Lynaugh Receives Recognition 


Matthew E. Lynaugh, 
Head of the . Commercial 
Department, White Plains 
High School, White Plains, 
New York, was recently 
elected District Governor of 
Exhange Clubs. Local mem- 
bers of the Exhange Club 
and representatives of other 
service clubs paid tribute to 
Mr. Lynaugh who is a past 
president of the White Plains 
Exchange Club. As a token 
of honor a scroll was pre- 
sented the new District Governor by the former 
president of the club, Theodore Ranscht. 
Chauncey B. Griffen, Mayor of White Plains, 
was the guest speaker. 





Matthew E. 
Lynaugh 
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Treat Causes in Typewriting 


Every error in typewrit- 
ing has a cause. The cause 
may often be obscure, and 
even impossible of discov- 
ery, but nevertheless it is 
present. Unless it is re- 
moved, the error may be 
expected to reoccur. 

The error is a symptom 
of distress. To recommend 
practice of the letter “t” 
simply because it has been 
struck in error and without 
further regard to the whole situation, is to treat 
the symptom and ignore the cause except by 
accident. To supply general corrective drills 
without regard to individual or, in some cases, 





Clyde E. Rowe 


class causes is like the practice of a doctor with 
only one kind of pill—he treats all diseases alike. 

A list of errors and their causes may be ob- 
tained from a study of the literature of type- 
writing. Whether they are the true causes must 
be determined by research; by the construction 
of drills based upon presumed causes; and by the 
measurement of the effectiveness of the drills in re- 
moving the cause, as measured by the symptoms. 

The corrective program in Wilkinsburg pro- 
vides a drill booklet listing each type of letter and 
non-letter error, the probable cause or causes of 
each, followed by practice which, although as 
yet untested by research, is aimed directly at 
presumed causes. The following is a list of errors 
with their probable causes, as indicated from a 
study of the literature of typewriting: 





pw 


com] ON 


eo) 


Io. 


If. 


12. 
53. 
14. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


- One bank (horizontal 


LETTER ERRORS 


. Anticipation errors—letters or words. 
. Adjacent keys—s for a, s for x. 


. Most errors at beginning. 
. Capital Letters. 


. Carriage throw errors—errors on left 


half of paper. 


. Figures. 
. Hyphen. 
. Omitted letters. 


row) errors 
mostly. 


One finger (vertical row) errors mostly. 
One hand errors mostly. 


Opposite hands, d for k, etc. 

Piling, letters too close together. 

Reach errors—All errors not otherwise 
classified—Difficult reaches. 


. Shadow letters. 
. Space omitted. 


Spaces too many times. 
Special characters. 
Transpositions, de for ed, etc. 
Vowel errors. 


NON-LETTER ERRORS 


CAUSES 


Reading ahead. Writing too fast. 

Location uncertain, or whole hand movement instead 
of finger movement. 

Nervousness; writing too fast. 

Letter cut off—shift key released too soon; 
blurred—holding letter key too long. 

Lack of confidence in ability to locate return lever and 
return to home position accurately. 

Long reaches; insufficient practice. 

Difficult reach; insufficient practice. 

Writing too fast, possibly without rhythm or coordina- 
tion; one hand weaker. 

Difficult reaches. 


letter 


Weak finger; difficult reach. 

Imperfect location. 

Imperfect timing or lack of rhythm. 

Possibly muscle deficiency. 

Writing too fast; lack of concentration. 

Writing too fast, generally without rhythm. 

A difficult finger combination. 

Difficult practice material following easy material. 

Key released too slowly. 

Writing too fast; moving whole hand, taking thumb 
out of position. 

Same causes as 16. 

Imperfect location; insufficient practice. 

Writing too fast; reading ahead 

Lack of concentration; imperfect location; probably 
sound confusion. 


CAUSES 


Throwing the Carriage 


. Looking away from copy. 
. Uneven left margin. 


a. At the beginning. 
b. After first line. 


Lack of self-confidence; formation of a bad habit. 
Failed to test margin after setting. 


Throwing carriage too hard or too easy. 
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Adjusting Carriage 


. Misreading carriage indicator. 


. Does not know the number of horizon- 
tal spaces to an inch. 


Adjusting Paper 


Removes paper without using lever. 

. Does not know how to use paper re- 
lease lever or variable line spacer in 
adjusting paper. 

. Does not know position of paper guide 

to center paper. 


ay 


Spacing on the Page, Vertical and Horizontal 


8. Cannot figure centering. Does not understand the problem involved; has no 
model. 
9. Does not know the number of vertical Does not see connection between spaces and the size of 
spaces to an inch. the paper. 
10. Does not hear, or disregards bell; Bell is an annoyer, unless habit of attending to it is 
right margin errors. formed. 


Tabular Key and Stops 


11. Moves hand out of position; looks at Lack of confidence in knowledge of location; insufficient 

tabular key. practice. 
12. Misreads tabular scale in using stops. Stop setting is not tested before writing; insufficient 

practice. 
Space Bar 

13. Does not bend thumb, keeps it straight Believes it is easier; habit formed. 

and moves whole hand. 

Miscellaneous 

14. Syllabication. Lack of knowledge of syllables or rules for dividing. 


15. Position at the machine— 
Body, eyes, wrists, fingers, thumbs. 


—Clyde E. Rowe, Director of Commercial Education, Wilkinsburg, Pennsyloania. 


Mr. Shilt is Honored 


Bernard A. Shilt, Hutch- 
inson High School, Buffalo, 
New York, was elected pres- 
ident of the Western New 
York Commercial Teachers’ 
Association at the annual 
conference in May. The 
conference was held at Ken- 
more on May 7. Other offi- 
cers elected at the same time 
were: Vice-President, Miss 
Doris Williams, Batavia; 

Bernard A. Shilt Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. 
Louis Rossettie, Silver Creek. 

The morning’s program included addresses by 
Frank C. Densberger, Superintendent of Schools, 
Kenmore; Clinton Reed, Supervisor of Commer- 
cial Education, State of New York; Miss Juve- 
nilia Caseman, Buffalo; H. I. Good, Buffalo. 





Insufficient practice, careless observation, or lack of 
interest in accurate setting. 
Insufficient practice or interest in accuracy. 


Believes it is more difficult to use lever. 
Insufficient practice in finding the point of writing. 


Insufficient practice in finding the correct position. 


Does not believe these affect writing. 
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Another Hole in One 


W. E. Lockhart, Head of 
the Commercial Department 
of The West Texas State. 
Teachers College, Canyon, 
Texas, made a hole in one 
on the local golf course in 
June. Mr. Lockhart is an 
enthusiastic golf player and 
is well known to the com- 
mercial teachers of Texas. 
He is as enthusiastic about 
his work as he is about 
golf. 

The frequent news of 
commercial teachers who 
have made “holes in one” 
encourages the suggestion 
that commercial teachers form a “Hole-In-One 


Club.” 





W. E. Lockhart 
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Your Evening School; is it a Failure or a Success? 


Is your evening school, from the point of view 
of attendance, a success or a failure? Many 
articles have been written, attributing the poor 
attendance of students to the fault of the school, 
the teacher, the students, or the courses offered. 
Many have tried to fathom the real causes of the 
irregularity in attendance. Some teachers have 
indicated that these causes are: fatigue of stu- 
dents, fatigue of teachers (for the most part, day 
school teachers), amusement attractions, poor 
health or illness, and overtime work on the job. 


The most important cause of irregularity of 
attendance in our evening schools is a lack of 
interest—a lack of interest on the part of the 
students. Now, before I tell you why, let us get 
a clear picture of the situation. 


On the opening evening of our term or semes- 
ter of evening school we are ready to attempt to 
fill the needs of all who wish to come. After the 
required number have registered, the course is 
offered. The Board of Education requires a class 
of fifteen before a subject shall be offered. We 
usually have thirty for each class. 


In normal times most of our students are 
employed. They come to us apparently anxious 
and eager to get started. 


A student comes to school, either (1) to 
better himself in his present position, or (2) to 
prepare for another position that he expects to 
get. Since students are regularly employed dur- 
ing normal times, the larger percentage, by far, 
are interested in bettering themselves in their 
present positions. These people are different 
from day school students. ‘They have work, 
they are on the job, they have difficulties, and 
they want something that will aid them—no 
theory—just practical material. 

For illustrative purposes, may I use commer- 
cial subjects? Our class of thirty students in busi- 
ness English starts out with much enthusiasm, 
but after about ten or twelve nights, attendance 
drops down into the twenties; in a few more 
nights it drops down into the teens, and there it 
stays for the semester. What is the trouble? 
A lack of interest! Our students are not getting 
what they wanted, although they are getting 
what they said they wanted and the teacher is 
teaching that subject. 


Of the group who registered for business 
English, part of them needed some drill in spelling, 
others wanted some practical work with punctua- 
tion. They are not directly concerned with letter 
writing. They want something to help them in 
their weak spots, and since they find that they 
are not getting what they wanted—interest is 
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lost. They are not interested in something that 
will not aid them in their immediate needs. 


The same is true of bookkeeping and other 
subjects. Students are not interested in bookkeep- 
ing from beginning to end. One group is inter- 
ested in accounting for accounts receivable. They 
all want help with their difficulties. Another 
group is interested in accounting for accounts 
payable and so on. After their immediate diffi- 
culties are cared for, with the proper instruction, 
they can be interested in other phases of book- 
keeping. 

What is to be done? From the very first 
night, through interviews, ascertain their diffi- 
culties and group them according to their needs; 
not into one class of business English or one 
class of bookkeeping. Evening schools that have 
short unit courses usually have much better 
attendance than those which have long courses. 


Students will attend our evening schools just 
as long as they are interested, and their interest 
will depend upon the effectiveness of the instruc- 
tion in meeting their immediate needs. 

Of the smaller percentage who are preparing 
for a future position, their interest will depend 
upon the nearness of the felt need for securing 
that position. If they are more or less satisfied 
with their present position and there is no imme- 
diate hurry to secure another position, they will 
be inclined to take their time. Missing an occa- 
sional evening of school for them will depend 
upon their physical condition, the mental con- 
dition concerning how soon they should secure or 
try to secure the new job, and interest and 
enthusiasm the teacher has aroused in them for 
the present subject or subjects. 

Much may be said, in this period of depres- 
sion, about the group we now have in evening 
school. Their interest in school, if they are un- 
employed, is dominated by worry—worry over 
being without work and worry over the fact that 
there is no job in sight. Worry discourages, 
weakens, and pulls down one’s physical and 
mental ability—but America will pull out of 
this, for better times ahead.—Louts D. Huddleston, 
John Adams Evening School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Lowell School Moves 


Lowell School of Business, Binghamton, New 
York, recently moved to a new address, 116 
Front Street. 

This school was established in 1860. Mr. 
Bloomer, head of the school, is seventy-two 
years of age and has been in the private school 
business for fifty years. 
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Transcription Tournament 


Tournaments are ar- 
ranged for games of skill, 
such as, basketball, tennis, 
hockey, and archery. Since 
shorthand and typewriting 
are skilled subjects, why 
not introduce tournaments 
in these courses? 


The teaching of athletics 
and stenography is com- 
parable, in that both de- 
mand the formation of 
correct habits upon the part 
of the students. Therefore, 
in order to initiate and to 
fix the desired habits, drills 
must comprise a part of each class period. One 
admires correct posture in a typist as well as 
good form in a golfer, a swimmer, or a tennis 
player. Analogies can be made between learning 
one of the popular sports which appeals to the 
students and the learning of stenography, which 
implies typewriting as well. Indeed, even the 
instructors of physical education and stenography 
are alike, in that both must be enthusiastic 
drivers for the development of muscular skill. 
(It must be understood that the mental side is 
equally as important in stenography as it is in 
physical education.) 





Irma Ehrenhardt 


The instructor who occasionally introduces 
games in order to diversify class drills will not 
only maintain the interest of his students but 
will also obtain better results. Transcription 
speed and accuracy are the all-important goals 
in the teaching of shorthand. Daily transcription 
becomes somewhat monotonous unless there is 
some variation other than transcription tests for 
form, accuracy, and speed. 


Of course, for a tournament, it is better to 
divide the class roster into a multiple of two; 
that is, four, eight, sixteen or thirty-two. If the 
class membership does not number one of the 
above figures, enough “byes” have to be given 
for the first round in order to make a correct 
total and an equal distribution in the remaining 
rounds. If desired, one of the students may draw 
names for the lineup of the tournament. Usually 
students gladly take the job in hand and willingly 
print the tournament line-up for display on the 
bulletin board. (The instructor may arrange the 
names so that the two best players compete in 
the final round.) These preliminary preparations 
should be made about a week before the tourna- 
ment is scheduled, for a lapse of time creates an 
eager expectancy among the pupils. 
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The day for the first round of the tournament 
has arrived—the instructor gives a little dictation 
in order to get the pupils “‘warmed-up” for the 
real test. He then dictates a business letter of 
about one hundred and fifty words at the average 
rate of speed for the class, a rate not less than 
eighty words a minute. About ten minutes 
should be allowed for the correct set-up and the 
transcribing of the letter. Before transcription 
begins, the instructor announces the style of 
letter to be used. After the ten-minute transcrip- 
tion period, the pupils exchange papers with their 
opponents, and the instructor reads the letter as 
the pupils correct papers. The best method for 
scoring On a competitive basis is to find the per- 
centage of accuracy, deducting one point for 
each error as: 

SE Le Pee An 
iid ide keh Oak a 
Misspelled words.................. 
er eee 
Paragraphs and punctuation 
NN 6s. hai Xt nein kane os 
Any other errors not mentioned... .. 


The total error points are then deducted from 
the number of words dictated; the remainder is 
divided by the number of words dictated, thus 
giving the percentage of accuracy score. Natur- 
ally the opponents having the highest accuracy 
grade win their first round and their names are 
placed on the tournament placard; for example: 


Smith 
onan Jones 90 
+ Roach _.g2 


The next day they compete with other winners 
of the first round. 

Even though, pupils are eliminated in each 
round of the tournament, each pupil takes the 
dictation and transcribes it. The instructor 
makes a list of the names and their transcription 
accuracy grades, with the highest first and on 
down the line. This list is posted on the bulletin 
board each day. After the tournament is over, 
the transcription grades of each student are 
averaged and the instructor places the average 
grades in his grade book. From this battery of 
transcription tests the instructor receives a fair 
idea of the transcription ability of each student. 
Not only that, but the daily transcription under 
pressure dispels some of the fear the student has 
for ‘shorthand dictation and transcription. 

During the tournament, the instructor is 
“‘referee” and controls the “games.” The pupils 








enter into the transcription tournament as they 
would enter into any other tournament—with 
the spirit of fair play, good sportsmanship, and 
with congratulations for the winner.—Irma 
Ehrenhardt, Assistant Professor in Commerce, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 


Indiana. 


Selling the Commerce Course 


O. W. Rister, Head of the Commercial De- 
partment, Bakersfield, California, has established 
a plan for guiding students in selecting a com- 
merce course. ; 

At the end of the freshman year, students 
are allowed to select their courses. Each fresh- 
man is presented with an outline of a commercial 
course with the following comments: 

You will soon be entering your sophomore 
year in the high school and that you may be 
better prepared to select your course, Mr. Hart 
has asked that I give you an outline of the ob- 
jectives sought in the commercial course in the 
high school. Such a course must necessarily be 
planned with great care that you may not be 
disappointed with your selection and that the 
course meet adequately all of the demands 
placed on the student after he finishes the work. 
This is especially true since a large number of us 
may not be able to continue our schooling further 
than that offered by the high school. 

The commercial course is given primarily as 
a vocational course that the student may be 
better fitted for office or other work after gradu- 
ating. The work is interesting and practical and 
offers many opportunities for advancement. 
Business men are constantly asking for better 
trained workers and we are ever striving to meet 
the demands by enlarging and improving the 
work done in school. That you may become 
better acquainted with our objectives, we shall 
give them in detail. 

Commerce 1 B 

This is rather a newly organized subject 
dealing with the general information for com- 
mercial students as does general science for the 
student of science. The objective is to acquaint 
the student, so far as possible, with the many 
social and economic services rendered by the 
business man to the public so that he may 
become more proficient and have a better 
understanding of the actual situations con- 
fronting him. This subject is becoming more 
important each year and may be taken with 
profit by anyone. It is extremely interesting 
and helpful through the many trips to business 
offices where actual working conditions are 
explained by thoroughly trained and experi- 
enced workers. The work covers one semester. 
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Commerce 1 A 


This is an old subject with a new name and 
is usually spoken of as commercial arithmetic. 
The importance of the subject cannot be over 
estimated as it plays a very important part in 
our daily life. The necessity for a thorough 
understanding of the fundamentals of arithme- 
tic, including fractions and percentage applica- 
tions confronts the student at all times. The 
ability to figure interest and the various dis- 
counts very often mean an advancement for 
the student. The work covers one semester. 


Commercial Law 


This subject teaches the student the work- 
ings of the law in regard to contracts, negoti- 
able papers, bailments, agencies, etc. It is 
designed, primarily, for the purpose of avoid- 
ing trouble through a proper knowledge of 
procedure. It is a well-balanced course and 
very practical. It is, perhaps, one of the most 
interesting subjects taught and may be taken 
by any student during the junior year. It 
covers one semester of work. 


Comptometry 


Teaches the use of various machines used 
in business for calculating purposes. It is 
absolutely essential to a well balanced training 
for business and opens many opportunities for 
advancement. The subject covers one semester. 


Office Practice 


This comes during the fourth year of the 
stenographic course and is designed to give the 
student actual business training by acting as 
stenographer for any teacher who desires to 
have work done, besides doing much of the 
clerical work in the high school office. This is 
an opportunity that the student cannot afford 
to miss as it enables him to become more 
proficient through actual experience. 


Commercial English 


Is a practical course in English designed to 
correlate closely with the other subjects taught 
in the commercial course. Business letters are 
studied and the student is taught how to 
express himself in clear, concise, and effective 
English. Since one of the most important 
business qualities is ACCURACY, spelling, 
phrasing, and punctuation are emphasized. The 
simple rules for grammatical construction are 
given and special emphasis placed on business 
vocabularies. This subject is taken during the 
junior year. 


Typewriting 


Perhaps more students take typewriting 
than any other subject except English. The 
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hand is trained to manipulate the keys of the 
machine by what is known as the touch method. 
That is, the operator does not have to look at 
the key board in order to write. Speed and 
accuracy is stressed at all times and the student 
may advance as rapidly as his ability will 
permit. There is a coordination of mind and 
muscular action that gives a mental poise that 
may be developed to a high degree. The sub- 
ject covers two years work, though students 
desiring to master it for their own use need 
take but one year. The first year is given to 
the mastery of the machine and the cultivation 
of the hand through a large amount of exercise 
work. The second year is an application of 
this mastery to the many business and legal 
papers found in business offices. 


Shorthand 


Perhaps the most important subject given 
in the course, especially if the student desires 
office work upon graduation. If taken in con- 
junction with bookkeeping, it offers the greatest 
opportunity for advancement. ‘The subject 
covers two years. The first year is given to the 
association of definite phonetic sounds with 
the writing of « definite character or symbol. 
The object is to master these principles so 
thoroughly that they may be written rapidly 
and read easily. The second year is given to the 
development of dictation where the student 


writes with increasing speed all kinds of letters 
and subject matter until a speed of from eighty 
to one hundred words per minute is attained. 
The fact that you are able to write speech as 
fast as spoken makes the subject extremely 
fascinating. 


Bookkeeping 


This subject acquaints the student with the 
use of the many business papers found in office 
work and the method of recording business 
transactions in the proper books. It is, per- 
haps, the most essential subject taught as no 
business can be successfully run without an 
accurate record of the financial condition be 
kept. The subject covers two years, beginning 
with the sophomore year. The first year is 
devoted to the mastery of the principles of 
bookkeeping, together with a thorough work- 
ing knowledge of the various books of record 
and the best method of handling business 
papers. The second year continues the work 
of the first and is devoted largely to the open- 
ing and closing of books and to the drawing up 
of balance sheets showing the condition of the 
business at any given period of time. Actual 
office conditions are met at all times. 


You will find all of the commercial teachers 


sympathetic and ever ready to help. We also 
ask that you plan to see our display on Visitor’s 
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SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


| (Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 


for 


Commercial Law 


Ten tests, covering a standard course in 
commercial law. Twenty-four cents a 


set, subject to school discount.. Write for a sample set. 
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Chicago San Francisco 
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Day at which time we shall be glad to explain 
our work personally. 


Sincerely, 


O. W. Rister, 


Head Commercial Department 


New Entrance Requirements 


The University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, has established new admission require- 
ments. Commerce subjects are given more recog- 
nition than in the past. The following is quoted 
from a recent bulletin issued by the Dean of the 
College of Commerce: 


“General Statement. Students are admitted to 
freshman standing in the College of Commerce 
and Business Administration, on the basis of 
selection by a committee of the faculty. A stu- 
dent, in order to be eligible for selection, must 
meet the entrance requirements described below. 
The University reserves the right to refuse ad- 
mission to any applicant. 


“Graduates of accredited high schools are 
invited to submit their credentials for review 
by the faculty committee. Those not found 
eligible for admission to freshman standing will 
be advised as to further preparation required. 

“Entrance Requirements. Blank forms, on 
which the high school principal may report on 
requirements (a) to (e) below, will be furnished 
on request. The requirements are: 

(a) Satisfactory evidence of good character 
and intellectual promise. 

(b) An acceptable health record. Admission 
is tentative, pending the report of the medical 
examiner of the University. 

(c) Graduation from an accredited high 
school, or other accredited secondary school. 

(d) Fifteen units of credit in subjects ac- 
cepted for graduation from high school, including 
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three units of English and at least seven other 
units selected from courses in English, foreign 
language, history, mathematics, science, econom- 
ics, sociology, economic geography, economic 
history, business arithmetic, business correspond- 
ence, business law, and business organization. 


(e) (1) Placement in the upper half of the 
high school graduating class; or (2) at least 24 
half units of grade A or B, assuming the passing 
grades to be A, B, C, and D; or (3) a score in the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test above the median score 
of students admitted to the University during 
the preceding three years.” 


Adams City Wins Honors 


Pupils from the High School of Adams City, 
Colorado, won most of the honors in the state 
commercial contests conducted in Greeley, Colo- 
rado, May 6 and 7. The accompanying photo- 
graph shows four of the winners from Adams 
City. 

Miss Gladys Anger won first place in the 
commercial law contest. Miss Marjorie Gress 
won first place in beginning typing. She and 
Miss Doris Nichols, both of Adams City, tied 
for a third place in rapid calculation. Miss Duela 
Waller took second place in advanced typewriting 
and had a perfect paper, the first contestant to 
ever turn in a perfect typing paper. Miss Waller 
also won second place in the beginning book- 
keeping contest. Mr. Donald Matschke took 
first place in beginning bookkeeping. Miss 
Geneva Deaver won third place in the advanced 
bookkeeping contest. 


Two hundred seventy-five pupils entered the 
competition. Mrs. Hope M. Cline is the teacher 
who trained the pupils from Adams City. Adams 
City High School was one of the smallest schools 
represented. 





Left to right: 


Gladys Anger, Marjorie Gress, Duela Waller, and Donald Matschke. 
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Dr. Lomax Elected President 
Dr. Paul S. Lo- 


max, New York 
University, was 
justly honored by 
being elected Pres- 
ident of the De- 
partment of Busi- 
ness Education, 
National Educa- 
tion Association. 
The meeting was 
held in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, 
on June 28 and 29. 

Dr. Lomax has 
been one of the 
guiding hands in 
shaping the policies and programs of the De- 
partment of Business Education. Under his 
leadership the department will assume new re- 
sponsibilities for the coming year. 

Other officers elected with Dr. Lomax were: 
Vice-President, Benjamin R. Haynes, University 
of Southern California; Secretary, Louis A. Rice, 
State Department of Instruction, New Jersey; 
Treasurer, Gilbert Dake, Director of Business 
Education, St. Louis, Missouri; Executive Com- 
mittee, Albert E. Bullock, F. G. Nichols, Clinton 
A. Reed, Clay D. Slinker, Helen Reynolds. 

The past officers organized a very compre- 
hensive program. The general theme of the pro- 
gram was “Looking Ahead in Education for 
Business.” The following speakers appeared on 
the program: Lee Galloway, Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, New York City; Charles E. Bowman, 
Girard College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Helen Reynolds, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio; 
Raymond C. Goodfellow, Director of Commercial 
Education, Newark, New Jersey; Earl W. Barn- 
hart, Commercial Education Service, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Washington, 
D. C.; Frederick G. Nichols, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; Herbert A. Tonne, 
New York University, New York City; A. E. 
Bullock, Director of Commercial Education, Los 


Angeles, California. 





Paul S. Lomax 





TYPEWRITING TESTS 


E. E. Grunwald, Superintendent of Schools, 
Sturgis, South Dakota, is publishing a set 
of typewriting tests which will be ready for 
use during the school year, 1932-33. Any- 
one interested in these tests should write 
direct to Mr. Grunwald. 
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Wichita Has Director of Commercial Education 


H. S. Miller, who 
has been Head of 
the Commercial 
Department of the 
Wichita High 
School East, Wich- 
ita, Kansas, was 
recently appointed 
Director of Com- 
mercial Education 
for the entire city. 
Mr. Miller is well 
known among com- 
mercial teachers of 
Kansas and has 
had an active part 
in the programs of 
the Arkansas Valley Commercial Teachers Club. 

Mr. Miller’s past experience qualifies him to 
give the city of Wichita a broad program of 
commercial training. 
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H. S. Miller 


Emporia Business College 


C. D. Long, who for the past nine years has 
been head of the commercial department of Em- 
poria High School, Emporia, Kansas, will return 
in September to the faculty of Emporia Business 
College. He will become director of curriculum. 

Mr. Long, during the nine years he has been 
teaching in the Emporia High School, has also 
been teaching summer courses in accounting in 
the Kansas State Teachers College. He has had 
considerable experience in business college teach- 
ing. For eighteen years, before accepting the 
position in the Emporia High School, Mr. Long 
was president of the Emporia Business College. 
Before that time he taught in Norton County High 
School and in the Wichita Commercial College. 
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Commercial Teacher Elected Superintendent 


John A. Wilcox, who has 
been head of the commer- 
cial department of Hacken- 
sack High School, Hack- 
ensack, New Jersey, was 
recently elected Super- 
vising Principal. For the 
past two years Mr. Wilcox 
has acted as vice-principal 
of the High School. He 
has been working on his doctor’s degree in New 
York University. His election to the superin- 
tendency is a deserved recognition of the out- 
standing work he has done in developing the 
commercial department in Hackensack. 





John A. Wilcox 
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Wheat is the 


Stenographer’s weakness 





The answer is - - - - ENGLISH | 


BUSINESS ENGLISH by J. Walter Ross will enable you to train 
better stenographers and better all-round business workers. Many 
recent surveys indicate that employers feel that graduates of 
business courses do not have the proper background in English. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH by Ross motivates the study of correct 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. English by applying it in 
terms of business situations. 





(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
mmm Chicago San Francisco 
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No Cause for Worry 


“Tommy,” inquired the teacher, “what is one-fifth 
of three-seventeenths?” 

“I don’t know exactly,” 
isn’t enough to worry about.” 


replied Tommy, “but it 


Horse Sense 


Old Mose was pretty sick and after he had groaned 
and tossed and moaned for two days, Abe asked him if 
he shouldn’t go and get a dcctor. Mose agreed that 
it would be a good thing, but he made one provision— 
it must be a horse doctor. 

“A horse doctah!” exclaimed Abe, puzzled. “Why?” 

“Well, Ah’ve had all them other kinda doctahs,” 
explained Mose, “an’ they’s all right if you knows 
what’s wrong wid yo’sef. Dey asks you what is wrong 
and yuh tells ’em and dey gives you somethin’ fer it. 
But Ah doan’t know what is wrong wif me dis time an’ 
I got to have a hoss doctah. Dose fellers kain’t ask 
dere customers what ails dem—dey jus’ natcherly gotta 
know!” 

7 


Will and Won’t 


A darky was struggling with a balky mule when a 
bystander said: “Mose, where’s your will power?” 

“Mah will power am right wid me, but you oughta 
see dis yer animal’s won’t power!” 


Motor Age 


Little Oswald, four years old, was a precocious 
child of this motor age. He had just returned from 
Sunday School. 

“Hello, my little man,” Grandmother greeted him. 
“Can you tell Grammuvver the memory verse you 
nena today?” 

“Yes,” answered Oswald, brightly; “the Lord is my 
chauffeur, I shall not walk.” 


Knew What She Wanted 


A negro woman walked into an insurance office and 
asked whether they dealt in fire insurance. 

“We do,” a clerk replied. “What do you want 
insured?” 

“Mah husband.” 

“Then you don’t want fire insurance,” smiled the 
clerk, as he reached for another application form. 
“What you want is a life insurance policy.” 

“No, Ah don’t,” exclained the woman. “Ah 
wants fire insurance. Mah husband’s been fired fo’ 
times in de las’ two weeks.” 


CHUCKLES — 
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Laugh and the 
world laughs 
with you.” 








Give Us Liberty 


A young colored couple were sitting at the foot of 
- ~~ of Liberty. Henry was holding Mandy’s 
and. 
“Henry,” said Mandy, “does yo’ all know why dey 
has such small lights on de Statue o’ Liberty?” 
“Ah dunno,” replied the Ethiopian swain, “unless 
it’s because de less light de mo’ liberty.” 


Choosing His Menu 


Rastus: “Yo’ say anything to me, big boy, and 
Ah’ll make yo’ eat yo’ words!” 

Sambo: “Chicken dumplin’s, hot biscuits, an’ 
watermelon.” 


Tune In Lowell Thomas 


Little Waldo was much impressed by his first trip 
through the garden. Coming to the morning-glories he 
shouted, “Oh, Mother, come and see the vine with the 
loud-speakers!”’ 

* 


Young Romance 


A young undergraduate was being taken to task for 
having exceeded his leave by two days. 

“Well,” said the professor, “what have you to say 
for yourself?” 

“I’m awfully sorry,” replied the student. “I really 
couldn’t get back before. I was detained by most 
important business.” 

“So you wanted two more days of grace, did you?” 

“No, sir—of Gladys!” 


Modest 


Tommy, ten years old, applied for a job as a grocery 
boy for the summer. The Grocer wanted a serious- 
minded youth, so he put Tommy to a little test. 

“Well, my boy, what would you do with a million 
dollars?” he asked. 

“Oh gee, I don’t know—I wasn’t expecting so much 
at the start.” 


Washington’s Handicap 


“Children,” said a teacher, “be diligent and stead- 
fast, and you will succeed. Take the case of George 
Washington. Do you remember my telling you of the 
great difficulty George Washington had to contend 
with?” 
“Yes, ma’am,” said a little boy. “He couldn’t tell a 
> 


lie.’ 
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McKINSEY’S 
BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


(Revised) 


. There are two series, A and B. The Series A texts are for courses of double 


periods, and the Series B texts are for courses of single periods. 


. The chapters are shorter and cover distinct divisions of subject matter. They 


may be used conveniently for assignments and discussions. 


. Each chapter is accompanied by three types of problems: (1) theory questions 


for class discussion, (2) oral exercises requiring the simple application of 
theory, and (3) laboratory exercises requiring written application of theory. 


. In accordance with the newer trends in teaching bookkeeping, the problems 


are shorter than in the previous editions. The problems become increasingly 
difficult as the student progresses. 


An appendix provides extra problems for each chapter. These may be used 
to take care of individual differences of students. Volume |, Series A, con- 
tains transactions for four practice sets. Volume |, Series B. contains trans- 
actions for three practice sets. In accordance with modern ‘trends, the sets 
are shorter than in the previous editions. 


The journal is introduced in Chapter IX. The first bookkeeping cycle is 
covered in thirteen chapters — much earlier than in previous editions. This 
has the advantage of giving the student a bird's-eye view of the accounting 
system early in the course. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specielists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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A Method of Teaching Closing 
the Ledger 


(Continued from page 21) 


The approach from this point will vary 
according to the amount of work already covered 
by the class when the subject of closing entries 
was introduced. 


At the discretion of the teacher, the technique 
of closing such accounts as sales returns and 
allowances, purchases returns and allowances, 
freight inward, freight outward, drawing, and the 
various interest, discount, and expense accounts 
may be considered. Of course these accounts 
will not be mentioned in connection with the 
closing process until they are taught as accounts 
and in their relation to other accounts. 


This teaching method furnishes only a back- 
ground and a foundation on which the teacher 
may build. The material added to this founda- 
tion must at first be simple and must be added 
gradually. Any attempt to treat the closing 
process exhaustively in a few successive lessons 
will result in a breakdown in the learning process. 

Adequate preparation, a scientific approach, 
unhurried progress, frequent reviews, sufficient 
practice; these factors make for success in teach- 
ing that unit in bookkeeping known as closing 
the ledger. 


Nab 





























SABULATION EXERCISES 
IN TYPEWRITING 


by KATHERINE L. BROWN 


special course. 


State Champions of New Jersey 


Hillside High School, Hillside, New Jersey, 
won the state championship in commercial con- 
tests for 1932. Miss R. 
Dorothea Jones is head of 
the commercial department. 


The teams in both first 
and second year bookkeep- 
ing won first places. The 
students were taught by 
Miss Marguerite L. Heese- 
man. Mr. William Wellett, 
champion on the first-year 
team, was awarded a gold 
medal. Miss Martha Bob- 
rowcan, champion on the 
second-year team, was also 
awarded a gold medal. The 
rapid calculation team of 
Hillside High School won 
first place. Miss Helen Elichko, a member of the 
team, was awarded a silver medal for second 
place in the state. Hillside High School won the 
state championship with a total of 124 points. 
Hamilton Township High School, which took 
second place, had 48 points. 

Last year Hillside High School won first place 
in third year bookkeeping, third places in both 
first and second year bookkeeping. and fourth 
place in rapid calculation. 





Dorothea Jones 





A new book which may be used with any text or for a short 
It contains tabulation exercises involving such 
problems as Census Figures, Insurance Statistics, Postal Statistics, 


States and Populations, Accounting Reports, Imports and 
Exports, Invoices and Statements, Employment Statistics, Interest Tables, and Payrolls. 


TABULATION EXERCISES IN TYPEWRITING sells at a list price of thirty-two cents, subject 


to the usual school discount. Interested teachers should write for a sample. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 








Present Trends in Junior 


Business Training 
(Continued from page 6) 


able or no value. Hence, new texts are brought 
before us, old ones are revised and brought up to 
date—and we all benefit. Is not this activity 
due, at least in part, to recognition of the greater 
importance of the informational content of the 
subject? 

Lastly, both in textbooks and in supplemen- 
tary material today, there is an increasingly 
definite attempt (1) to have the material cover a 
field as broad as the ever-widening scope of the 
field of business opportunity, this being accom- 
plished by inclusion of information and material 
on such things as air travel and service, the radio, 
etc., and the presentation in general of whatever 
information is currently accepted as the last word 
in its field; and (2) to present problems and 
utilize forms which not only are standard in the 
actual business world today but which also, 
through their nature or because of long use are 
little likely to become obsolete. In brief, writers 
of textbooks know, just as we teachers know, 
that junior business training today must be up 
to date in its equipment and in the reliable, 
comprehensive, and accurate information which 
the course must stress as its sine qua non. 

If junior business training, then, is becoming 
informational and is widening its scope to include 
considerations of more and more possible or 
actual business vocations, what of the second 
contention—that it may be made as nearly 
terminal as possible? 

Here practice varies widely, nor is practice 
paralleling theory as closely as might be desired. 
In many schools, for example, junior business 
training is handled as little more than a stepping- 
stone to bookkeeping. The stress is laid unmis- 
takably and at length on the forms, the recording 
methods, the mathematics, getting an account to 
balance, and devising a budget form. The con- 
tent of the course may seem all right, but method- 
istically such treatment emphasizes only a part 
of that content. General principles of other 
than an accounting bearing are slighted or un- 
touched in some cases; in almost all instances 
the student who does not pass on into bookkeep- 
ing leaves the course with some good information 
but with far too little of it in comparison with 
what he might have been given. May we repeat 
our contention that the course should, when 
completed, stand alone as a complete unit of 
instruction in general rules and principles of 
modern business—and in as many of them as 
may be crowded into the period of one high 
school year’s work. 
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Lastly we come to this question of making 
junior business training attractive to the student. 
What developments do we find in recent practice 
under this heading? 


For one thing, compare the typical “problem” 
of today’s course with that of aforetime. Note 
how abstract, unrelated (and hence uninteresting) 
problems which were little but arithmetic under 
another name have largely given way to problem 
sequences, if we may call them that, to budgets, 
to definite and oftimes very successful “special 
problem” schemes—all of which have one thing 
in common—a real attempt to give the applica- 
tion of what the student learns from the text a 
background of reality that will gain and hold his 
genuine interest. By problem sequences we refer 
to series of problems all having to do with the 
same imaginary persons and all dovetailing into 
one another as to imaginary events presented, to 
give continuity to them. 


In conclusion, then, we have attempted to 
show that the course in junior business training 
today, as the gateway to commercial education 
for so many of our high school boys and girls, 
really has a tremendous responsibility. Upon it, 
in many cases, depends the exact degree to which 
John, or Mabel, who leave school early, take 
with them any knowledge of business at all. 
Upon it depends, too, whether commerce depart- 
ment beginners start off with a favorable idea of 
the work they are to do for a livelihood later or 
whether, instead, they become disheartened right 
at the start. Upon it, finally, will depend the 
ease and understanding with which the student 
who takes the course can come to use his every- 
day business facilities such as the telephone, 
telegraph, etc. 


Because the subject has this responsibility, 
we contend that it should be handled as an in- 
formational, terminal, and attractively-presented 
course; and we likewise contend that present 
trends in actual practice are along this same 
line—that in no uncertain manner they bear out 
and support precisely the above contentions. 








Relative Efficiency of Single 
and Double Periods in Typewriting 
(Continued from page 10) 


Those teaching stenography should give more 
attention to all points brought out in the test; 
namely, speed and accuracy, correcting errors in 
a rough draft, identification of the parts of the 
machine, characters not on the machine, letter 
forms, the correct placing of the parts of letters, 
and tabulation. 
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Teaching the Keyboard in Junior - pnt oni ot sigh 
i a ypewriting 9B, first semester 1931-32. 
High School Typewriting Twenty-eight enrolled. 


(Continued from page 18) 1. Average of fourteen reported voluntarily 


c. Various uses of the typewriter for: for work at noon each day. An average 
s. Sta echecl end eallade evndente of ten reported after school hours. See: 
2. Professional men and women. Make-up Work and Reducing Error Count. 
3: agi aga — 2. The Error Count per copy for Lessons 1- 
4 a 29. A total of sixty-eight copies is re- 
d. Comparison of typewriting and hand- quired: 
writing from the standpoint of: Mean....2.96 errors per copy 
1. Speed. Median. .2.26 errors per copy 
2. Neatness. ‘ 
3. Space required. 3. In the first five-minute speed test on new 
4. Ease of reading. material, which was given in accordance 


with International Contest Rules, two 


e. Contests: School, District, State, Na- weeks before the close of the semester, 


tional. 4 the results were as follows: 

1. Origin. Average speed......... 24.42 

2. When and where held. Se aes 24.3 

3. Eligibility. kn Rebaswede as 42.12 

4. How conducted. 

5. Material used. This plan for budgeting, for testing, for grad- 
6. Speeds attained. ing, and for posting results can easily be adapted 
7. Awards. for use with any text. 


Features 


You'll Like In- - - 





BUSINESS SPELLER 


By P. B. S. PETERS 


1. The words are classified. 
2. Definitions and syllabications are given. 


3. A word study accompanies each lesson. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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WANTED 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business school in Middle West will sell at invoice. 
Yearly enrollment three hundred. Modern equipment. 
Must change climate. Address, No. 363. 


Will sell or lease best medium-sized school in a 
growing territory in the Middle West. Accommodates 
125 students. Average enrollment during last five years 
over one hundred. Will deal only with responsible 
parties who have some cash. Address, No. 364 





An old-established business college for sale. Located 
in one of the best agricultural sections of the state. 
Superb climate. Have had students from seven states 
at one time. One of the most modern equipped schools 
in the state. Declining health is the reason for selling. 
Reasonable terms. Address, No. 365. 





Fine small business school, suitable for two or three 
persons, for sale. Located in town of 30,000 with no 
close competition. Best territory in the South. School 
is in fine condition, and has no debts; assets worth around 
$2500. Will sell for less than inventory, with terms for 
—_ = it. No leasing proposition considered. Address, 

o. " 





FOR SALE—Twin City Commercial College. Equipped 
for — a | students. A bargain for cash. For particulars, 
write T. R. Michaelis, Colonial Building, Marinette, Wis. 





Two-teacher school in South for sale for small cash 
eg and easy terms on balance. Might consider 
easing. A good Fae for man and wife, both teachers. 
Good territory. Nearest business college 35 miles. Out- 
side rooms, light and airy, and rent and overhead are 
surprisingly low. Address, No. 379. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Medium size, accredited school in the middle Atlantic 
states is in need of a first-class man teacher of book- 
keeping, accounting, and allied branches. Prefer young 
man with degree. ust be a live wire and willing to do 
some soliciting. Moderate salary under present condi- 
tions, but commission will be allowed on any enrollments 
secured. Pleasant working conditions. Address, No. 367. 





A splendid opportunity is offered to some one to 
become a partner in a ¢ business school by investing 
a very small amount. We want a man who can teach 
and devote part time to building up the school. This 
school is located in one of the most desirable parts of 
Ohio. Address, No. 368. 





Wanted partner—preferably lady who can teach 
allied commercial subjects, in newly-established school 
on East Coast of Florida—population 26,000. School 
established two years, eulogy first class. Address, No. 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


High-class, clean solicitor. One that can make friends 
with the whole family. A large commission in one of 
the largest, oldest and most reputable business colleges 
of the South. Would want you to become finally a part 
of the school. Address, No. 377. 


Wanted: A school solicitor who can close the business. 
Bynes opportunity. Should have a car. Address, No. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


A man with twenty years’ experience in teaching 
20th Century Accounting and other commercial subjects 
in both high schools and business colleges is looking 
for a position in some reliable business school in the 
East. Have also written business school advertising 
with good results. Good penman. Address, No. 352. 





Young lady, 24, with teaching experience, and well 
qualified to teach all commercial subjects, wishes to 
make connections with a reliable private commercial 
school of the Middle West. Have two-year normal 
certificate and business college certificate. Pleasing 
personality. Available now. Address, No. 353. 





Position wanted teaching commerce by young lady, 
28 years of age. Bachelor ot Science degree in commerce 
from university. Two years’ teaching experience and six 
years’ business experience. Address, No. 354. 


Middle-aged man, experienced in teaching in both 
accounting and shorthand departments, wishes teach- 
ing position. Will solicit with teaching. Now available. 
aw nothing. A-1 references. Address, 

o. ls 


WANTED: A position in a commercial school to 
teach Gregg Shorthand, typewriting, business English 
and — Graduate of teacher’s college and business 
college with seven years of teaching experience. Also 
experience in secretarial work. Good references. Ad- 
dress, No. 356. 





Will work as a teacher, solicitor, or administrator. 
Will purchase stock, half interest, or entire school. 
Let me know what you have in first letter. Address, 
No. 357. 


Experienced field man and certified commercial 
teacher in all commercial subjects will consider any 
proposition. Twenty-five years of age. Degree in Ac- 
counts. Certified by Pennsylvania Department of Public 
a. Capable of managing school. Address, 
No. 358. 


An experienced lady teacher of Gregg Shorthand, 
typewriting, accounting and all allied subjects, desires 
a position in a business college. Have had practical 
experience in the public schools. Good disciplinarian, 
and capable of supervision. Address, No. 359. 





Oe 
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Young man, age 22, experienced bookkeeping and 
shorthand instructor, desires position. Pleasing per- 
sonality, good education and aggressive. An earnest 
worker who intends to make business college work his 
vocation. Salary $100 per month. Address, No. 360. 





Ambitious young lady desires position as teacher of 
Gregg Shorthand, typewriting, and allied subjects. Will- 


ing to accept low salary to get experience. Address, 
No. 361. 





Experienced commercial teacher, with college degree 
and eighteen semester hours’ credit in Education, is 
available at once. Qualified to teach all subjects. Can 
organize or head department. Congenial working con- 
ditions more important than salary. Address, No. 362. 


Position wanted during the late fall and winter 
months. Eighteen years’ experience as high school 
department head and business school administrator. A 
real opportunity to get efficient help when you need it 
an1 no longer. Address, No. 373. 


Married man. age 40, is desirous of making a connec- 
tion with a good commercial school in the capacity of 
field representative. Address, No. 374. 





Wanted: A teaching position by a man who has had 
eighteen years’ experience in business college and high 
school commercial teaching. Can teach any commercial 
subject. Holder of State Life Certificate and has M. A. 
degree. My work has the approval and endorsement of 
age the very best school men in the state. Address, 

o. . 


Man, age 39, experienced teacher of commercial sub- 
jects, with public accounting jience, desires con- 
nection with any reliable institution. Address, No. 370. 


Position wanted in business college by A-1 lady 
teacher of shorthand. Address, No. 371. 





Commercial teacher with many 
and degree desires ition as teacher of commercial 
subjects. Have held position as manager, owner of 
business college, as well as head of commercial depart- 
ment in high school. Salary very low. Address, No. 372. 


ears of experience 


Position wanted as teacher in a reliable business 
college or a high school. Eleven years’ successful experi- 
ence teaching commercial subjects; also practical busi- 
ness experience. Can furnish references as to character 
and ability. Will teach for very reasonable salary. Avail- 
able immediately. Address, No. 376. 








INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY WANTED by 
a teacher and school executive of unusual ability. 
Now in the prime of life and the principal of a 
prominent Central States business college. In- 
terested only in a proposition of outstanding 
merit. References exchanged looking to a change 
January 1. Address, No. 380. 








An Interesting Way of Saying 
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DRILLS AND TESTS IN BUSINESS ARITH- 
METIC by Smith will make your course in 
rapid calculation interesting because it stimu- 
lates competition. Students are encouraged 
to compete with their own past records and 
with the records of other students. DRILLS 
AND TESTS IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
will develop skill in handling common arith- 
metical calculations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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The NEW 





FUNDAMENTALS 


S ALESMANSHIP 


By R. G. WALTERS 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SALESMANSHIP, 
the most popular book in the field of sales- 
manship, has been revised. Over thirty of the 
largest manufacturing and merchandising com- 
panies throughout the United States contrib- 
uted to the rewriting of this text. The author's 
teaching experience and his practical selling 
experience insure a thoroughly modern text 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


OF | 


from the point of view of teaching and from 
the point of view of business practices. The 
text contains many new problems and projects. 
It also includes some typical sales talks. A 
new chapter is devoted to the clerical work 
of traveling salesmen and store employees. A 
work book may be obtained to accompany 
the text. 


PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati 


New York 


Chicago San Francisco 


STUDY 
ACCOUNTING 


BY EXTENSION 
- 2 Now is when an extra margin of 


knowledge is particularly valuable 
to teachers. There is a demand 
for teachers with a good back- 
ground in accounting. Enroll now 
for a course which can be com- 
pleted by correspondence without 
interference with school duties. 
Courses are offered in: Fundamen- 
tals of Accounting, Constructive 
Accounting, Federal Income Tax 
Accounting, Fundamentals of 
Auditing,and Accountancy (Com- 


plete). 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3 West Third St, Cincinnati, rio 





Good Reasons for a 





“90th Century” 
has these features — 


. Logical rather than arbitrary presentation — 
proceeding from known to unknown. 


. A text for every type and length of course. 


. Optional work books with instructional 
tests. 


. Optional practice sets, long or short, with 
or without vouchers.” 


. Short chapters, divided into logical assign- 
ments. 


. A total of 638 illustrations, from one to 
three colors. 


——— 
20° cENTUR NG 
. Extra problems for supplementary work and WE (revi S€0) 

to take care of individual differences of 


pupils. 


. Achievement tests for establishing grades. 











. A manual on teaching methods, with daily 
and weekly syllabi. 


. A key containing complete solutions to 
exercises and practice sets. 


= 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
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